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RUST ‘COLLEGE 


POLICY —Co-Edueational. 
Codbbke~ center: hour credit system. 


UTY—University trained. 
For further information write: 


L. M. McCoy, Pres., Holly Springs, Miss. 


Liberal Art, 
ew and Advanced Courses in Education. 
¢-Medical Home Eeonemics, Music and Business. 


1882 LANE COLLEGE 


JACKSON, TENNESSEE 


An Accredited, Co-educational, Liberal Arts Col- 
lege, operating under the auspices of the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Standard courses of 
study leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Strong 
Faculty, wholesome religious environments. For 
catalog, and other information write: President 
J. F. Lane or Registrar J. H. Steven. 
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Florida Normal and Industrial institate | 


St. Augustine, Florida 
CLASS “A’ COLLEGE 
Teacher Training * Home Economics ¢ Elementary 
Arts and Sciences ¢* Secondary 
Junior College Terminal Work * Short Courses 
Beauty Culture * Commercial Education 
War Production Training Courses 


For information write the DEAN of the College 


BOOKS ABOUT NEGROES 


SLAVE INSURRECTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1800-1865 


$2.00 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER (An American Biography) 3.50 


by Joseph Carroll 
SOROURER TRUTH, God's Forithful Pilgrims ececnvcsenenenrene 
») 4,” by ‘Arthur Huff Fauset 
_ FROM: CAPTIVITY TO FAME. The Story of George W. Carver 2.00 
- >. By Raleigh H. Merritt 
$3 .bUSK OF DAWN. Autobiography of W. E. B. DuBois 
“BLACK FOLK: Then and Now (History of meer Race) 
32% 'Y oby. W. E. B. DuBois 
EIR VINCI scents spvinieneleaccecienitebascctin bose 4.25 
, by Carter G. Woodson 
~ SHARECROPPERS ALL 
* by Ira De A. Reid and Arthur Raper 
RO NN RN NL TN Binge sng igh nancies 3.25 
SEX AND*RACE, Vol. IL 
(Combined Volumes I and I)—$6,25 
FROM SUPERMAN MAN TO MAN. cnlinnnennnnnninm 1,50 
100 AMAZING FACTS ABOUT THE NEGRO asnicsoaios’ ae 
, by J. A. Rogers 
w THE LOST .ZOO.._ 
: .4By Countee Cullen 
NEGRO FOLK TALES FOR CHILDREN IN PRIMARY GRADES 1.10 
tNEGRO ART MUSIC AND RHYME FOR YOUNG FOLKS 1.10 
by Helen Adele Whiting 
THE CHILD'S STORY OF THE NEGRO 
by Jane D. Shackelford 
ne ans occassion atic apraioniotboidcatanienemineneninmiione 2.00 
by Margaret Walker 
BEST STORIES OF PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 
by Benjamin Brawley 
by Paul Laurence Dunbar 
by Kosti Vehamen 
IT WAS NOT MY WORLD... 
by Dedrick Jenkins 
NEW WORLD A-COMING (Inside Black America) 
by Roi Ottley 
HEZEKIAH HORTON (Story for Children) 
by Ellen Tarry 
by-Richard Wright 
GOD'S .TROMBONES 
by J. W. Johnson 
I iin bnlianipditinncensrtbib y 
by Donald Pierson 
AMERICAN NEGRO SLAVE REVOLTS nn iccsesscsssssssemenssneseneeete 
NEGRO SLAVE REVOLTS IN THE U.S 
NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION ; 
NEGRO IN THE ABOLITIONIST MOVEMENT. scccccmeneeeene = 
by Herbert Aptheker 
TO STEM THIS TIDE (Race Riots in the U.S. A.) paper..nccccmm 
; by: Charles S. Johnson 
AMERICAN UNITY AND ASIA 
- by Pearl Buck 
I I i csesieccnensioncsenticeriininscincnnesin .. 2.50 
by Herbert Agar 
ANGEL MO and HER SON ROLAND HAYES ccscscsnsseueen . 2.75 
by MacKinley Helm 
THE NEGRO IN VIRGINIA. 
, Virginia Writers Project 
- HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLELncccmnnncnenenennnee 1.00 
by Robert L. Jack 


1.00 


2.50 


1.65 


2.50 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
1.00 


. 3.00 


insiinisiscnisisitesinneds ae 


by Rackham Holt 
THE FREE NEGRO IN NORTH CAROLINA (1740-1860) 
by John Franklin 
INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 
by Vickery & Cole (Paper) 
by Carey McWilliams 
Ie I cachet a gine aii sionitiinkcsia 1.50 
by Bertha Laurence Dunbar (Selected by 3 Bertha eee? 
THE FLOP-EARED HOUND 0c nciccscccsscssssesssoee 
by Ellis Cradle & Charles Townsend 
NOT WITHOUT LAUGHTER... 
by Langston Hughes 
by Hildegatd H. Swift 
by Booker T. Washington 
RACE: SCIENCE AND POLITICS 
by Ruth Benedict 
by John La Farge 
INVISIBLE EMPIRE (History of the Ku Klux. Klan)... 
by Stanley F. Horn 


wn 3,00 


The Carnagie Studies 
AN AMERICAN DILEMMA... 
by Gunnar Myrdal 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. ccsssssmnen 
by Otto Klineburg 
PATTERNS OF NEGRO SEGREGATION... cscscsssecssenenssemsensnnnae B00 
by Charles S. Johnson 
CERES RR MR UES PRION NIB ccscssnccsesssnnsscinssinerstsostnnsssmnnbrtiiaanesne . 4.00 
by Melville J. Herskovits 
by Richard Sterner 


Tiere Ae TERE ODDS nn ees BD 
by Edwin R. Embree 
STRANGE FRUIT (Novel) 
by Lillian Smith 
edited by Alain Locke 
by James A. Porter 
by Harry Paxton Howard 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN 
by James Weldon Johnson 
AMERICAN NEGROES (A Handbook). .ccccccccsssssssnnnsmssnessemsnnensenene 
by Edwin R. Embree 
THE DARKER BROTHER (A Novel) 
by Bucklin Moon 
HARRIET TUBMAN 
by Earl Conrad 
BOUND VOLUMES OF THE CRISIS... 
(1941 and 1942 now available) 
NEGRO CARAVAN (Omnibus of tutta Literature)... DeLuxe Ed. 
BROWN AMERICANS  ~.................. 
by Edwin R. Embree 
by Philip Henry Lotz 
ORGANIZED LABOR & THE NEGRO 
by Herbert R. Northrup 


2.75 


Paper Ed. 


‘ For Other Books By or About Negroes Consult Us. Orders Filled Promptly 


, THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 


6% Fifth Avenue 


New. York, ‘N. Yj 
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222 | |"HOWARD — 
Scue | | UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation’s Capital 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS, GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL 








College of Liberal 
Arts 
Graduate School 


School of Engineering 
and Architecture 
College of Pharmacy 


School of Music College of Dentistry 
School of Law School of Religion 
College of Medicine Summer School 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
NATIONAL DEFENSE COURSES UNDER 
SUPERVISION OF UNITED STATES 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION (Free) 
ATHLETICS — R. O. T. C. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
DEBATING 
259 Teachers @ 4,196 Students 
11,810 Alumni @ 26 Buildings 


Registration 


AUTUMN QUARTER.October 3;°1944 

WINTER QUARTER..January’4, 1945 

SPRING QUARTER.....March 28, 1945 

SUMMER QUARTER. June 12, 1945—First Term 
July 17, 1945—Second Term 


A Unit of the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program is established at Howard 
University in Medicine and Dentistry 


For Announcements and permit to Register 


rite 


THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FISK 
UNIVERSITY 


African Studies 


Christian Service 


Community Work Shops 


Education 


Engineering Physics 





Humanities 
Music 
Natural Sciences 
Pre-Medicine 
Pre-Nursing 


Social Studies 
* 


For further information address 
The Registrar, Nashville 8, Tenn. 
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jon-feay butler 


(in the nation’s capital) 


suggests 


a charming sisal tied of 


Sek and ae 





Felt colors: Stark black, copper-brown, 
navy, Invasion red and Alert green. 


Hackle feather colors: Jewel-tone gold, 
black dotted with sea aqua, Kelly- 
emerald, Independence red, navy 
sprinkled with yellow, red, green, 
Victory blue and orange. 


Hat shown: Copper-brown with jewel- 
tone gold feathers. 


Post Paid $21.75 Sorry, no C.O.D.'s 


jon- fay butler 


oe Fashion aks aie aia as the mean whe eee ‘0 


1117 You St., N.W. 


nae .. Washington 9, D. C. 


: 





BACK THE ATTACK 


* BUY WAR BONDS 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — AGRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
EDUCATION 
Fall Quarter 
Freshmen Orientation, Sept. 21-22 
Registration, all students, Sept. 23 


For information write to: 


STORER COLLEGE 


Harpers Ferry, West Virginia 
Seventy-eighth Year 
An outstanding four-year co-educational 
college, rich in historic tradition and sur- 
roundings of surpassing natural ge 
the 


sixty-five miles from 


Nation's Capital. 
Education With A Sense of Direction 
Courses leading to the Bachel6r’s De- 
gree in: 
Liberal Arts and Science 
Teacher Training Music 
Heme Economics Religion 
Fall Term begins September 11, 1944 
FOR INFORMATION, Write: 
THE PRESIDENT 


northwest 


SUMMER SESSIONS IN SOCIAL WORK 
at the 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


June 12-July 15 July 17-August 19 
Same credit for courses toward the 
Diploma or Degree as when offered 
during fall and winter sessions 

A Housing Management Training Institute 

June mone 29 


Member of the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work 
Affilicted with and enjoying all the benefits 
of regular Atlanta University Summer School 


Forrester B. Washington, Director 
247 Henry Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia 


Thorough Secretarial Training 


Fun BETTER POSITIONS—AT 


Pioneer Business College 


y and Evening Sessionse—individual Instruction 
ecutive Secretarial 


jal 
8-15 MONTH COURSES—Junior Executive For Men 
Secretarial 


42 WEEK COURSES—Junier 
8 MONTH COURSE raphy—Office Machines 
6 MONTH ee Stenographie or Per- 
3 MONTH COURSES—Victery “for the war effort” 
Academic Preparation taciluded Whenever Necessary 
lacement fy fer Graduate and Alert 
Students. Surplus of 356 unfilled positions last term. 
Supervised dermitery facilities avaliable, 
Make reservations now for the Fall Term Sept. 
1l, other training units beginning Oct. 2-9. 
Write The Registrar: 
627-29 South Broad Street, Telephone PEN. 2935 
Philadelphia (47), Pennsylvania 
° E. RHUDOLPHUS CLEMONS, President 


GAMMON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Accredited Théological School 


for Training Negro Ministers 


Willis J. King, President 
Atlanta, Georgia 


—BUY BOOKS— 
Best Wartime Bargain 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


FRANEFORT, KENTUCKY 
Est. 1886 
CLASS A FOUR YEAR COLLEGE 


Prepare For Post-War Leadership 
Degrees offered in: 


R. B. ATWOOD, President ‘ 
























College and 
School News 


Six members of the Hampton INSTITUTE 
staff have been granted sabbatical leaves and 
will take them during the academic year 
1944-45, President Ralph P. Bridgman has 
announced. William C. Cooper, director of 
summer school and extension study, and Col- 
lis H. Davis, professor of chemistry, will 
take half-year leaves during the fall semester ; 
while a full year’s leave will be taken by 
Arthur E. Burke, associate professor of 
English, William H. Moses, acting chairman 
of building construction and engineering, Jo- 
seph T, Smith, instructor of agricultural en- 
gineering, and Charles H. Nichols, instructor 
in English. 

Miss Anne M. Cooke, coordinator of the 
Communications Center, was awarded a 
Ph.D degree by Yale in June. Harvard con- 
ferred the master’s degree in guidance upon 
Lorenzo C, White, campaign director and 
acting coordinator of student personnel serv- 
ices, 

One hundred and eighty ministers from 
eleven different states attended the sessions 
of the thirtieth annual Ministers Conference 
held June 26-30. Theme of the conference 
was “The Post-War Task of the Christian 
Ministry.” Rev. Harvey N. Johnson, pastor 
of Ebenezer Baptist church, Portsmouth, Va., 
was elected president of the conference. 

Timothy C. Meyers has been appointed 
registrar of the college, President Bridgman 
announced recently. 

A lecture-institute on better understanding 
of inter-American relationships was held at 
the college July 6-7. Many noted speakers 
participated. 

The summer school conducted two special 
workshops dealing with health and secondary 
schools. Dr. L. F. Palmer directed the work- 
shop on materials and methods for the sec- 
ondary school, and Mrs. Maryrose Allen 
headed the health workshop. 


Twenty-nine high school, twenty-five junior 
college men and women, and thirteen trades- 
men were graduated in June by the VoorHEES 
N. & I. Scuoor. The high school division 
was accredited by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 1929; 
the junior college division, in 1943. 


The General Education Board has granted 
the Firorma N. & I. Correce $7,000 for im- 
provement of library facilities in addition to 
a recent grant of $3,700. During the 1943-44 


The Crisis 4 
4 


(DSTORE 





e . 
offers 


HOME STUDY COURSES 
Sponsored by the Extension Division 


Religion Negro History 
Negro Literature egro in Art 
Race Relations 


INDIVIDUALIZED STUDY PLAN 


College Credit Allowed 
For Qualified Students 


Write to the Extension Division 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
Hampton, Virginia 


Morgan State College 


Baltimore, Maryland 
(co-educational) 
PU yRPOSE — 


Prepare teachers for the secondary sehools, 
3. To prepare students for advanced work in pre- 
fessional and graduate schools. 
. To prepare students for homemaking 
To make available a liberal arts curriculum, 
COURSES. Malee fields of study available in Eng- 
lish, French, Latin, education, music education, 
history and political science, sociology and economics, 
biology, chemistry, Mathematics, home economies, 
health and physical education. 
Other courses available in speech and dramaties, Ger- 
man, philosophy and ethics, commerce and physics. 
DEGREES:—The degree of Bachelor ef Arts or 
Bachelor of Science is conferred upon the successful 
——— eof 120 semester hours of work in pre- 
courses of stu 
ADMISSION :—Graduates of standard and accredited 
a schools we have satisfactorily completed a mini- 
um of 15 units of work are eligible for admission. 
INFORMATION —For catalogue or detailed informa- 
tien write to the Registrar, Morgan State College, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


DOWNINGTOWN 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Downingtown, Pennsylvania 























— offers — 
Opportunity to a Teacher of High 
School Science and a Commandant 

of Boys 
Men Interested in the positions may write: 


J. H. N. WARING, Jr. - - - Principal 








Atlanta University 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
A Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences Offering Work Leading to 
the Master’s Degree 
School of Library Service 


Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 


For Bulletin, Address THE REGISTRAR 
OOO ee 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTA 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND sTUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematies, Business, Ete. 

We specialize in opening, closing ont auditing 
af axpanstions as well as making Income Tax 
. We have a highly trained force of 
and sceountants to leok after the interests of eor- 
Tespondence students. 


85 West 118th St., New Yerk City 





MOnument 2-3408 








MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE! 


Schools of Medicine, Dentistry, Dental Hygiene and Narse Traininé 


For information write 


The Registrar, Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee 
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Tillotson College 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
"4" rating by Southern Association 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Under Auspices of 
American Missionary Association 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
HOME ECONOMICS 
HIGHLY TRAINED FACULTY 
For information write 


Mary E. Branch, President 


BENNETT COLLEGE 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


A Distinctive College For Young Women Of 
Discriminating Parents 


College Enrollment has grown from 10 stu- 
dents in 1926 to 400 students in 1943. 


Accommodations for a limited number of 
new students for the fall term. 


Applications are now being received for the 
ecademic year beginning SEPTEMBER 14, 1944. 


For Further Information Address: 
Miss Willa B. Player 
Director of Admissions 

Box 1589, Greensboro, N. C. 


LEMOYNE COLLEGE 


MEMPHIS 
TENNESSEE 


An American Missionary As- 
sociation institution. 


A city college fully ac- 
credited with an A rating by 
the Southern Association. 


Accommodations are avail- 
able for a limited number of 
out-of-city students. 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
High in foothills of Great Smokies 
“Where many enter to learn, 
and depart to serve” 

Fall Quarter Opens 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1944 
e 


COURSES 
Art and Sciences, Homemaking, School of 
Music, E.S.M.W.T., Pre-Medical, Pre-Theo- 
logical and Pre-Legal, Teacher Training. 
For information write 


WM. LLOYD IMES, President 
DAVID KING CHERRY, Dean 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 


“The Gateway To Christian Education” 

%* STRONG FACULTY 

* MODERN FACILITIES 

%* PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

%* PRE-PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
Livingstone College offers courses leading to 
: e A.B, and B.S. degrees through the Col- 
ia of Liberal Arts and to the B.D. in the 
by tha neclogical Seminary. Fully approved 
Su e departments of education in many 

thern states for the preparation of teach- 
rs. Fall Term Begins September 15, 1944. 
For further information write: 


Livi THE REGISTRAR 
vingstome College, Salisbury, N. C. 
W. J. TRENT, President 













session, Negro Baptists of the state gave the 
college over $40,000. 

W. A. Gaines, professor of sociology, has 
been awarded a $2,200 fellowship to study 
for his doctorate at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, 


SHAW UNIVERSITY was recently the scene 
of two conferences: June 12-16, a five-day 
religious institute in which the participating 
organizations were the eighth annual Min- 
isters Institute, the seventh annual Women’s 
Missionary Training Conference, and the 
second annual Sunday School and BTU 
Training Conference; in July, a_ five-day 
Negro Public Library Workshop for city and 
county service. The workshop was sponsored 
by the Richard B. Harrison public library 
and the North Carolina Library Commission. 

Dean John L, Tilley of the Shaw Univer- 
sity School of Religion delivered the fea- 
tured annual sermon of the 39th annual 
session of the Sunday School and BTU Con- 
gress of the National Baptist Convention at 
Birmingham, Ala., June 15. 

The Shaw faculty has made plans for a 
study to reexamine its objectives and gradu- 
ation requirements in order to discover what 
qualities the college should develop in its 
students and the best methods for obtaining 
them, according to a recent announcement of 
President Robert P. Daniel. 


MorEHOUSE COLLEGE announces the elec- 
tion of Theodore M. Alexander, prominent 
insurance executive, as alumni representative 
on its board of trustees. Mr. Alexander was 
graduated from Morehouse in 1931 and is 
president of Alexander and Company, gen- 
eral insurance agencies, with headquarters in 
Atlanta. 

The eleventh session of the ATLANTA 
UNIVERSITY summer theatre opened June 22 
in Howe Memorial Hall with “Cry Havoc,” 
which was directed by Miss Frances Perkins, 
instructor in speech and dramatics at Spel- 
man, 

A 1944 Rural Institute was a feature of 
the Atlanta University summer school. 

In June Radcliffe college conferred the 
Ph.D. degree upon Mary L. Reddick of the 
Morehouse faculty, She is the tenth mem- 
ber of the faculty to receive the doctor of 
philosophy degree. 


John McLinn Ross of the drama depart- 
ment of DiLLarp University has been award- 
ed a Rockefeller Foundation fellowship and 
is now working in Ottawa, Canada, with the 
Canadian Government Film Company. He 
is probably the first Negro to have such an 
opportunity and is participating in the pro- 
duction of documentary films as an adjunct 
to education. 


According to figures from the registrar’s 
office, the WiLEY summer school enrollment 
has surpassed that of last year, and for the 
first time in a number of years the institu- 


VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 


(Founded in 1883) 
Graduate Study Leading to 
M. A. and M. S. Degrees 
Undergraduate Courses Leading to 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


The Arts and Sciences Mechanic Arts 
Agriculture Education 
Home Economics Business Administration 
Fine Arts, Music and Physical Education 
OVER 5,000 GRADUATES 
For Further Information, Write 
THE REGISTRAR 


VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 
Petersburg, Virginia 





LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY 


Approved by 


College and University Council of Penna. 
American Medical Society and Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland. 


For complete information write 
REGISTRAR 


Lincoln University, Chester Co., Penna. 


JOHNSON C. SMITH 


UNIVERSITY 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 

Co-educational Institution of High Rating 


2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly Trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCrory .. . . President 








TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
CLASS "A" COLLEGE 


COURSES OFFERED LEADING TO 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


@ Agriculture @ Home Economics 
@ Commercial Dietetics ® Physical Education 
@ Education @ Mechanical Industries 


Certificates and diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses .. . 


Aviation R. O. T. C. Athletics 


F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For Information Address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


A Class A College with a graduate 
School of Religion. Courses leading to 
Bachelor's degrees in the liberal arts and 
sciences, religion, education, and religious 
education. 
- Seminary offering degree of B.D. 
JOHN M. ELLISON, Presideat 

For information address the President or 


the Dean of the College, Va. Union 
University, Richmond 20, Virginia. 
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DR. E. C. McLEOD, President 


WILEY COLLEGE, Marshall, Texas 


SAYS: Despite shifting educational scenes Wiley 
College has steered a sturdy course in 
Liberal arts Christian education. 

Its record of achievements reflects progress 

Its graduates comprise a considerable propor- 
tion of race leaders 

Its curriculum is flexible and adaptable 

Its Extension schools and summer session mul- 
tiply its services 

Its well-equipped laboratories and library are 
ably staffed 

Improved Beauty and home economics depart- 
ments add much to quality and type of its service. 

Course offerings embrace: Liberal arts and 
sciences; art, commerce, cosmetology, home eco- 
nomics, music, physical education and religion— 
all slanted to meet exigencies of the times. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
of LOUISIANA 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


including: 


College of Arts and Sciences, 
College of Liberal Arts 
Department of Fine Arts 
Department of Music 
College of Sciences 


Pre-Medical School 
Department of Home Economics 


School of Education, including 
Department of Physical Education 

College of Pharmacy 

School of Social Service 

Summer School 


For further information, write to: 
THE REGISTRAR, Xavier University 
Washington Avenue and Pine Street 

New Orleans 18, Louisiana 








CHEYNEY 


STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
is a fully aceredited member of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 
(Primary, Grades 1-3) 


Pei eemniee B.S. Degree 
2—Elementary Education: 


(Intermediate, Grades 4-8).......B.8. Degree 
3—Home Economics: 
(Elementary and High School)...B.S. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 
(Elementary and High School)...B.S. Degree 
Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 


required for admission 
For further information and catalog write to: 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 














NOTICE TO 
COLLEGE REGISTRARS! 


The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored 
People, 69 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 3, New York, requests that 
you send a copy of each new 
catalog for its files. 





SELECT SCHOOLS 


Whether you are seeking classical, professional 
or industrial training, there is a school or college 
to fit your needs and your purse. Consult our 
educational directory. If you do not see what 
you want, consult us. 


The Crisis Publishing Company 





* BUY WAR BONDS x | 


tion has engaged teachers from outside the 
state as members of the faculty. 

Professor Morton of the department of 
chemistry devoted the summer to field work 
for the Progressive Voters League among the 
Negroes of Texas. 


The 1944 summer quarter of ALABAMA 
STATE COLLEGE enrolled 1,381 students, one 
hundred of whom are graduate students. The 
graduate summer session is being conducted 
for the fifth consecutive summer and offers 
work leading to the master of education de- 
gree. 

Special features of the summer session 
were a six-weeks program of piano instruc- 
tion offered by Hazel Harrison for advanced 
piano students and five special workshop pro- 
grams. 


Commencement exercises of the CHEYNEY 
TRAINING SCHOOL was held May 27. Major 
General Edward Martin, governor of Penn- 
sylvania, was the principal speaker. 

For the third time in the last sixteen years, 
Mrs. Laura Wheeling Waring, instructor in 
fine for herself and 
Cheyney when she was invited to exhibit 
portrai‘s of distinguished American Negroes 
at the Smithsonian Institution May 2-28. She 
exhibited portraits of Leslie Pinckney Hill, 
Marian Anderson, Lillian Evanti, Harry T. 
Burleigh, W. E, B. DuBois, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral B. O. Davis, James: Weldon Johnson, 
and George R. Haynes. 


arts, won distinction 


Mrs. Waring re- 
ceived her art training at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts and at the Grand 
Chaumiere in Paris. 


Forty-first annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Teachers Association was held August 
15-17 at the Tennessee A. & I. COLvece. 
Theme of the convention was “Some Next 
Steps in American Education.” Miss Mary 
L. Williams of Charleston, W. Va., is presi- 
dent, and H. Trenholm of State 
Teachers College, Montgomery, Ala., execu- 


Council 
tive secretary. 

ToucALoo CoLL_ecE awarded fourteen de- 
grees and twenty-two high school diplomas 
at its seventy-fifth annual commencement 
May 27-30. Reverend William J. Faulkner, 
dean of the chapel, Fisk University, delivered 
the address. 





State COLLEGE students 
won the prizes offered in the Negro essay 
contest for college students sponsored by the 
West Virginia Tuberculosis and Health As- 
sociation. First prize went to Effie Carter 
Huntington of West Virginia; and second 
went to Helen Featherstone of Asheville, 
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WEsT VIRGINIA 


Seventy-fifth annual commencement of 
TALLADEGA COLLEGE was held June 2-5. The 
commencement address was delivered by Dr. 


W. E. B. DuBois. 
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Lillian A. Davenport 


Highest Honors 
Virginia State 





Ranking graduates from Morgan State Col- 
lege, Baltimore, are James D. Trader (left), 
first, and George T. Stanbury, B.S., second. 
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Boston University 


Quadrennial conference of the central jur- 
isdiction of the Methodist church was held 
at BENNETT COLLEGE in June. Bishop Willis 
J. King, former president of Gammon Theo- 
logical Seminary; Bishop Robert N. Brooks, 
former editor central Christian Advocate, 
New Orleans; and Bishop Edward W. Kelly, 
former pastor of Union Methodist church, 
St. Louis, Mo., were elevated to the highest 
posts in Methodism at the conference. 


Two Lincotn University (Mo.) teachers 
have received fellowships: Miss Regina Goff, 
assistant professor of education, a General 
Education Board fellowship, for study at 
Teachers College, Columbia University; and 


L, M. Collins, instructor in English, a Rosen- 
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wald fellowship for study at Western Re- 
serve University. 

There were two hundred registrants in the 
summer session, which offered courses in 
eighteen areas of study and specialization. 
S. F. Collins was director of the summer 
session. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES REPORT 


In an annual review of the state of civil 
liberties released in July by the American 
Civil Liberties Union, In Defense of Our Ltb- 
erties, the Union asserts that “more issues of 
civil liberty have arisen from the conflicts 
in our democracy than from the war itself,”: 
which has maintained “the extraordnary and 
unexpected record of the first two years in 
freedom of debate and assent on all public 
issues.” The review points out that in the 
field of democratic “struggle “marked ad- 
vances have been made under the impact of 
the professed aims of the war, particularly 
in meeting the claims of racial minorities.” 


NEGRO BANKS INVEST HEAVILY 
_ IN WAR BONDS 


Negro banks and insurance companies have 
invested upwards of $20,000,000 in war bonds 
since the fall of 1941, the Treasury Depart- 
ment announced in July on the basis of a 
survey made by the National Negro Busi- 
ness League. Setting the pace among insur- 
ance companies was the North Carolina Mu- 
tual of Durham, N. C., with holdings of 
$3,075,400. Leading the list among banking 
firms was the Citizens and Southern Bank 
and Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa., 
with $1,307,678. 
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Soldier Killing May Lick FDR 


HEN a white bus driver in Durham, 

N. C., shot and killed a Negro soldier 
in cold blood on July 8, only ten days be- 
fore the opening of the Democratic national 
convention in not have 
known it, but his quick trigger upholding 
“white supremacy” may have defeated Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt for the presidency of the 


Chicago, he may 


United States, and profoundly influenced the 
posi-war world, 

For the sorest point with Negro voters is 
the treatment of their men in the armed 
forces of the nation, and the sorest point 
within this is the manhandling and 
murdering of black men in uniform by bus 
drivers in the South. Hard on the heels of 
this killing came the Democratic national 
convention which bowed to the South and 
other conservative elements in its platform, 
and threw overboard Vice President Henry 
A. Wallace in as dirty a deal as has ever 
been put over on the plain people of Amer- 
ica. 


area 


The wholly inadequate Democratic plank 
on the Negro, coupled with the dumping of 
Wallace and the pent-up feelings of Negro 
Americans over the brow-beating of their 
men in uniform, may be the combination 
which will toss Mr. Roosevelt out 
White House after twelve years. 

Mr. Roosevelt is Commander-in-Chief of 
the armed forces. He reminded the nation 
of that once again in his statement that he 
would run again for a fourth term. As 
Commander-in-Chief, Mr. Roosevelt and his 
War department have done absolutely noth- 
ing about the treatment of the Negro in 
uniform, It is a disgrace which stinks to 
heaven. Negroes are asking, “What is a 
Commander-in-Chief good for if he cannot 
stop the humiliation and murder of soldiers 
in uniform by 
civilians?” 


of the 


ignorant and _ prejudiced 

Hundreds of thousands of Negro families 
are asking this question. It is the thing the 
Democratic machine bosses forgot at Chicago. 
They and Hannegan and Roosevelt were so 
busy stabbing Wallace in the back and ram- 
ming Truman down the throats of the coun- 
try that they forgot this emotional TNT 
which may explode in their faces next No- 
vember. Because no matter how much talk 
there is of social planning, of past benefits, 
of the peace to come, of all the grand 
schemes for the future, a mother and a 
father and a brother and a wife and an 
uncle will vote to throw out the men who 
Permitted the killing of their relatives for no 
Teason except that he happened not to be 
white. 

Ordinarily the bosses know this. They 
know the emotional things count. They know 


that a turkey dinner at Christmas means 
more to the voters than a speech by a mayor 
or a councilman. But they think the Negro 
voters are children, will not remember, and 
will “go along.” They think they will forget 
the dead Negro soldiers, shot, not by the 
Nazis or the Japs, but by white Dixie bus 
drivers and policemen. They may have an 
awakening come November. 


Salute to Wallace 


UT of the 


Democratic 


sorry mess that was the 
convention one 
man, one idea, stood bright and shining above 
everything else: Vice President Henry Agard 
Wallace. Only Wallace dared speak out in 
plain language to the plain people, honestly 
and forthrightly, on the issues close to their 
hearts. He did this in his speech seconding 
the nomination of President Roosevelt, but 
the delegates knew, and the listening radio 


audience knew that here spoke Wallace. 


national 


No trimming for Wallace, no cutting of 
corners, no reefing of sails. He knew that 
liberalism and the Negro were the “hottest” 
issues at the convention. But he said to the 
convention and to America: Here is where I 
stand. I take back not one jot or tittle of 
it. I will not woo renomination with silence, 
or with weasel words. If you want me for 
the ticket, you take me and my creed: 

“The future belongs to those who go down 
the line unswervingly for the liberal prin- 
ciples of both political democracy and eco- 
nomic democracy regardless of race, color 
or religion. In a political, educational and 
economic sense there must be no inferior 
races. The poll tax must go. Equal educa- 
tional opportunities must come. The future 
must bring equal wages for equal work re- 
gardless of sex or race.” 

It has been said and will be said many 
times over that Wallace did not lose at Chi- 
cago; the Democratic party and the plain 
Americans lost. The big machine bosses 
would not let the people have Wallace. It 
remains to be seen whether their arrogant 
and naked ruthlessness in the face of the 
surge for freedom over the bodies of our 
war dead will bring their party to defeat in 


the fall. 


Jim Crow Kills Our Regiments 


N the first World war, New York’s 369th 

infantry regiment, the old 15th New York 
National Guard unit, made one of the most 
glorious records of any American fighting 
outfit in France, That it did this as a part 
of the French army, after having been re- 
fused a place in the A.E.F., only adds to 


the lustre of the record. 
white officers. 

When this war broke, the 369th was an all- 
colored regiment with a colored colonel, 
Chauncey Hooper,*in command. It had been 
changed over from an infantry to an anti- 
aircraft unit, but men and officers quickly 
learned their new duties and soon were es- 


In those days it had 


tablishing enviable records. 

The regiment was sent to Hawaii. Reports 
came back that it had been broken up and 
mixed with a white regiment and that at 
long last the U. S. army had, in fact, a suc- 
cessful mixed unit. Colonel Hooper was re- 
ported as having white officers and enlisted 
men under him, as well as Negroes; and a 
white colonel was said to have had part of 
the regiment’s Negro officer and enlisted 
personnel under his command, along with 
whites. 

But now come disquieting rumors. The 
regiment, pride of Harlem, the nation’s larg- 
est community, is said to be completely 
broken up. Colonel Hooper is back in 
America and while, like an officer and a 
gentleman, he refuses to talk, word has come 
through, as it always does, that he is to be 
given a medical discharge. Other high-rank- 
ing officers in the regiment are reported 
about to receive (if they have not received 
already) the same treatment. The regiment 
that stayed in the trenches in France for 191 
days (longest of any unit) is said to be no 
more. 

Long ago the proud old &th IIlinois regi- 
ment, with all Negro officers was destroyed 
by the War department. Word seeps through 
that the 372nd, also with Negro officers, is 
in the process of being broken up. The dis- 
tinguished, veteran Ninth and Tenth cavalry 
regiments were at first trained in a cavalry 
division, then broken into service troops. The 
366th, only remaining unit with Negro offi- 
cers, is reported on guard duty in Italy, for 
how long no one knows. 

The whole thing goes back to the segrega- 
tion pattern of the army. The Negroes, the 
army and the war effort all suffer from 
the dictum that a man is first a Negro and 
then a soldier or an officer. Segregation in 
the armed forces should be abolished forth- 
with, 


Hallelujah Items 


EGROES voted freely in the Demo- 
cratic primaries in Texas July 22. 
Negroes voted without challenge or inci- 
dent in the Democratic primaries in Ar- 

kansas July 25. 

Senator “Cotton Ed” Smith of South 
Carolina was defeated in the South Carolina 
primaries July 25. 








The Crisis 


The Party Platforms Say... 


F Negro voters depend on party plat- 

form statements alone to guide them in 

their decision next November, there is 
no doubt that the Republicans made much 
the better statement in their platform than 
the Democrats did in theirs. 

The Republicans made four pronounce- 
ments directly affecting Negroes and one 
general observation condemning “the injec- 
tion into American life of appeals to racial 
or religious prejudice.” 

Most positive Republican statement, with- 
out any equivocation, was: “We pledge the 
establishment by Federal legislation of a per- 
manent Fair Employment Practice Commis- 
sion.” This plank alone puts the Republicans 
out in front of the Democrats as far as 
platform promises go. It touches upon one 
of the main items in the minds of Negro 
Americans. They want jobs. They want to 
be able to get jobs without discrimination. 
They want some kind of official government 
body to restrain both employers and labor 
unions which would deny them an equal 
chance to secure jobs and an equal chance 
for promotion and upgrading. 

Under pressure, Mr. Roosevelt established 
such a body, known as the FEPC, but Mr. 
Roosevelt’s party, in its convention in Chi- 
cago, refused to pledge to continue the 
FEPC, either in permanent or temporary 
form. The Democratic platform is silent on 
an FEPC. It promises nothing. Clearly, 
then, the GOP is a jump ahead of its rival 
on this item. 

The next best item in the Republican plat- 
form is the statement: “The payment of a 
poll tax should not be a condition of voting 
in Federal elections . . .” but the party im- 
mediately weakened this positive stand by 
favoring “submission of a Constitutional 
amendment for its abolition.” The GOP 
knows that a Constitutional amendment re- 
quires ratification by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the states, namely 36. If we are 
to judge by other constitutional amendments 
this procedure will take years. In the mean- 
time the Republicans in Congress can refuse 
to support anti-poll tax legislation on the 
ground that the matter is being considered by 
the states. While we are waiting for the 36 
states to act, ten million American citizens, 
black and white, will continue to be denied 
the vote in their states and may not be able 
to vote for President in 1948 or even in 1952. 
No matter how this is dressed up for public 
consumption, it is what is known as a “stall.” 
It is an old political dodge, a refusal to meet 
an issue head-on, It is legitimate politics, 
but it does not accomplish anything except 


The future intentions of parties 
and candidates in an election 
year are outlined in their plat- 
forms, though they are not al- 
ways observed, especially when 
the “outs” become “ins.” The 
“‘ins” we judge not so mucn by 
their platform pledges as upon 
their past performances. Here 
is an analysis of the Negro 
“planks” in the platforms of the 
Republicans and the Democrats 


io quiet the clamor of the moment. 

The weakest and most meaningless plank 
in the GOP platform is the one favoring 
“legislation against lynching.”. In the light 
cf the Republican record on anti-lynching 
legislation, this plank is just so many words. 
In fact, it is dishonest. 

The final of the four statements pledges 
“an immediate (italics ours) Congressional 
inquiry to ascertain the extent to which mis- 
treatment, segregation and _ discrimination 
against Negroes who are in our armed forces 
are impairing morale and efficiency, and the 
adoption of corrective legislation.” 

The only virtue of this plank is that it 
recognizes that there may be discrimination 
aud segregation against Negroes in the armed 
forces and that these practices may be im- 
pairing morale and efficiency. Now, every- 
one who can read and listen knows that there 
is in fact mistreatment of the Negro in the 
armed forces. Every Republican knows this. 
Every Democrat know it. This fact has been 
a theme of the Negro press, of Negro con- 
ventions, of Negro books, pamphlets and 
radio speeches, of countless letters from 
Negro citizens to the White House, the War 
department, and the Congress ever since the 
summer of 1940. It was recognized and 
capitalized upon by the Willkie forces in the 
closing weeks of the campaign of 1940. It 
never has been a secret. 

What Negro Americans want is immediate 
corrective action. This business of calling 
for an investigation (immediate was the 
word used by the GOP) is, like the Con- 
stitutional amendment on the poll tax, just a 
“stall.” It fools no one. It is a safe bet 
that nothing will be done before the Novem- 
ber election on this investigation. 


Democrats Say Nothing 


After the Republicans had finished their 
convention in Chicago, the Democrats had 


time to study the situation and plan some- 
thing definite in their platform. 

What did they do? Practically nothing, 

A statement apart from race favors “Fed- 
eral aid to education administered by the 
states without interference by the Federal 
government.” This proposal vitally affects 
Negro education and if it means exactly what 
it says, without the imposition of the safe- 
guards embodied in S. 637, the bill side- 
tracked in the Senate last October, means that 
the Democrats wish to perpetuate the present 
state system of allocating educational funds, 
and the present system is grossly unfair to 
Negro schools. 

The complete so-called racial plank in the 
Democratic platform ‘adopted at Chicago July 
20 states: 

“We believe that racial and religious mi- 
norities have the right to live, develop, and 
vote equally with all citizens and share the 
rights that are guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion. Congress should exert its full consti- 
tutional powers to protect those rights.” 

That is all there is, there isn’t any more. 

This weak plank is certain to disappoint 
Negroes generally and to make it difficult for 
Negroes within the party, and independent 
voters outside the party, to defend the Demo- 
crats and campaign for them. The plank may 
a'so lose many Negro votes for Mr: Roosevelt, 
although the personal following of the Presi- 
dent is an item that must be considered. 

Only one grain of satisfaction is contained 
in the pronouncement. It is the phrase, “vote 
equally.” But here again, in the light of the 
actions of southern Democrats in barring 
Negroes from the primaries, and in main- 
taining the poll tax there is cause for specu- 
lation as to the sincerity of the phrase, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Florida all have acted to bar 
Negroes from voting in this year’s primaries. 
Strangely enough, Texas, where the so-called 
southern revolt broke out, seems to be in- 
clined to follow the U. S. Supreme Court de- 
cision and allow Negroes to vote in the prim- 
aties. First reports from the July 22 primary 
in Texas emphasize that Negroes who were 

registered and who had paid their poll tax 
were permitted to vote without interference 
of any kind. 

This voting phrase is the only item worth 
mentioning in the Democratic pronouncement. 
Nothing is said about the poll tax. Nothing 

is said about employment and an FEPC. 
Nothing is said about the shameful treatment 
of the Negro in uniform, not even to recog 
nize its existence. There is a very mild and 
general pronouncement that all citizens should 
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share in the rights guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution, but nothing is specified. 


Party Bows To South 


The story behind the Democratic non-action 
is well-known. It has been in the air for 
months. The southerners have never liked 
the Roosevelt policy of giving Negroes even 
a little bit of what is due them. Back in 1933 
they did not like the Federal policy of giving 
Negroes and whites the same direct relief, the 
same food, clothing, and rent allowances. 
They had apoplexy every time Mrs, Roose- 
velt made a speech or had her picture taken 
with a Negro group. They went berserk with 
the establishment of the FEPC. 

To cap the whole business, along came the 
supreme court decision on the Texas white 
primary on April 3. From that time on the 
fighting was dirtier, nastier, and out in the 
open, with no holds barred, no chivalry, no 
courtesy of any kind. A constant stream of 
gutter language was directed at Negroes and 
Jews and the Roosevelt family, not from the 
gutters, but from Congressmen and Senators 
and editors of certain southern newspapers. 
Texas, South Carolina, Mississippi and 
Louisiana threatened to bolt the regular Dem- 
ocratic nominee at Chicago unless the party 
platform declared for white supremacy, for 
restoration of the two-thirds rule, and for 
repudiation of the Texas primary decision. 

So the Democrats at Chicago, faced with 
the Republican pronouncements, faced with a 
white supremacy demand, faced with Negro 
demands, had to make a choice between 
southern white votes which it needed, and 
Negro votes which it also needed. The plat- 
form makers tried to walk a tight rope. They 
did not mention white supremacy, but neither 
did they mention FEPC. On the matter of 
voting, if we give the devil his due, consid- 
ering the pressures involved, they did give a 
small edge to the Negro. They did not re- 
pudiate the supreme court decision as de- 
manded by Mississippi and Texas. They did 
insert “minorities have the right to... vote 
equally.” They did not accede to the demand 
for the restoration of the two-thirds rule for 
the benefit of the South. They forgot all 
about the Negro in the armed forces. 


Democrats vs. Republicans 


This, then, is what the two major parties 
offer the Negro in their declared platforms. 
Platforms, it is said, mean little, but there is 
no denying that they do measure the consid- 
ered opinion of party leaders as to what mini- 
mums may be offered. In this light, the Re- 
publicans come off much better than the 
Democrates. Mr. Roosevelt’s personal appeal 
Fiay overcome the handicap. Mrs. Roosevelt, 
beloved by Negroes, may help to overcome it. 
It may be that the Administration, between 
now and November, may take some positive 
action to offset this puerile statement. But one 
sure thing is that unless it is overcome, unless 
something else is put up beside the Demo- 
cratic platform, a great many Negro voters 





Acme 


Walter White (right), New York City, executive secretary NAACP, with Rev. Maynard 
Jackson, Dallas, Texas, appeared before the Democratic resolutions subcommittee meeting in 
Chicago to ask for strong resolutions on the Negro. 


will not be found this year behind the Demo- 
crats. 

The planks of both parties fell short of the 
demands presented to each convention by a 
committee representing twenty-five national 
Negro organizations. This statement, pre- 
sented by Mrs, Sadie T. M, Alexander, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Rev. Maynard Jackson, Dallas, 
Tex.; Walter Hardin, Detroit, Mich.; and 
Walter White, New York, declared: 

“Political parties and candidates that seek 
the votes of Negroes must be committed to 
the wholehearted prosecution of the war to 
total victory, must agree to the elimination of 
the poll tax by Act of Congress, the passage 
of anti-lynching legislation, the unsegregated 
integration of Negroes into the armed forces, 
the establishment of a permanent federal 
committee on fair employment practices, and 
a foreign policy of international cooperation 
that promotes economic and political security 
for all peoples. 

“We insist upon the right to vote in every 
state, unrestricted by poll taxes, white prim- 
aries, or lily-white party conventions, the ger- 
rymandering of districts, or any other device 
designed to disfranchise Negroes and other 
voters. Any political party in power, or as- 
piring to power, must demonstrate its deter- 
mination through legislation and through vig- 
orous criminal prosecution by the Department 
of Justice to protect and secure voting as a 
fundamental right of citizenship. 

“The program now being carried on 
through the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee to secure and protect the right to 
work without racial or religious discrimina- 
tion must be continued and expanded during 
and after the war. No party or candidate for 
the Presidency or Congress can expect the 
vote of Negroes without supporting legisla- 
tion for a permanent federal commit‘ee on 


fair employment practices with a sufficient 
appropriation for the effective operation of 
the said committee, and to continue adequate 
appropriation for the present FEPC until a 
permanent committee is established. 

“No injustice embitters Negroes more than 
continued segregation and discrimination in 
the armed forces. The national policy of 
segregating Negroes in the armed forces vio- 
lates every principle of democracy. Any party 
or candidate that hopes to win the support 
and respect of Negroes and all progressive 
groups must prove their belief in democracy 
by adopting a democratic program for the 
integration of all Americans into unsegre- 
gated military. forces and supporting federal 
legislation designed to assure all men and 
women in the armed forces the peaceful en- 
joyment of all rights of citizenship in every 
American community. 

“We are concerned that this war bring to 
an end imperialism and colonial exploitation. 
We believe that political and economic democ- 
racy must displace the present system of ex- 
pioitation in Africa, the West Indies, India, 
and all other colonial areas. We insist that 
all parties and candidates formulate a foreign 
policy which will recognize China as an equal 
partner with America, England and Soviet 
Russia, and which will resolutely and un- 
equivocally oppose either perpetuation or ex- 
tension of exploitations based upon ‘white 
superiority’ or economic or political advantage 
to ‘white’ nations at the expense of the two- 
thirds of the people of the earth who are 
brown, yellow, or black of skin, The United 
States must point the way by including 
Negroes among its representatives at the 
peace conference or peace conferences and 
among its diplomatic, technical, and profes- 
sional experts engaged in international post 
war reconstruction.”—RW 
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Christopher L. Hunt 
Highest honors 


Meharry 


Lucille W. Price 
Magia cum laude 
Tougaloo 


Chas. H. Chamberlain 


Mable Alston 


Highest honors 
Miles 


Highest honors 
Lincoln (Pa.) 


Jean E. Fairfax, M.A. 


Thelma C. Miller 
Highest honors 


Alcorn 


Columbia 


The American Negro in College 


HIS is the thirty-third annual num- 

ber in which The Crisis presents sta- 

tistics and information concerning the 
Negro graduates from colleges throughout 
the United States. The Crisis states once 
more that this is not a professional survey, 
since it depends upon the voluntary coopera- 
tion of registrars, students, friends, and rela- 
tives for information. For this reason the 
figures cannot be regarded as absolutely ac- 
curate. 

Moreover, many institutions with mixed 
enrollment do not keep statistics by race, so 
that we do not know how many Negroes 
attended or were graduated from the College 
of the City of New York, Brooklyn college, 
Hunter college, Pennsylvania State College, 
Northwestern university, Columbia, and 
others. 

Paradoxically, despite the war, the num- 
ber of students in our colleges and the num- 
ber of graduates show an increase in com- 





Azzie L. Campbell M.A. Marian O. Johnson 


Lincoln (Mo.) Magna cum laude 


Virginia Union 


19435-1944 


parison with last year. In this thirty-third 
annual compilation the total enrollment of 
schools reporting, including graduate stu- 
dents (not shown in any table), is 34,543 as 
against 28,576 for last year. Last year 3,756 
graduates were reported as against 4,059 for 
this year. 

According to the figures submitted to us 
for this, our thirty-third annual education 
number, there were 4,059 Negro graduates 
from all colleges in the United States during 
the school year 1943-1944. This figure excludes 
the thirty-three honorary degrees conferred 
and included in the grand total of 4,092. 

Howard university this year, as in years 
past, continues to have the largest enroll- 
ment colleges with 2,355. 
Eighty-six were graduated with the bachelor 
degree, 27 with the master degree, and 99 
with various professional degrees, of which 


among Negro 


48 were graduates in medicine. Prairie View 


is second in enrollment with 1,353; and Ten- 


Cecile Roberts 
Highest honors 


Howard, Music 


Carolyn E. Barnes 
Highest honors 
Coppin 





nessee State, third with 1,256. 

Meharry Medical college had 432 enrolled. 
There were 93 graduates, including 62 gradu- 
ates in medicine, 9 in dentistry, and 18 in 
nursing. 

Western Reserve had the largest enroll- 
ment of Negro students in any mixed col- 
lege making a report. The total was 172, 
Indiana university was second with 152; Uni- 
versity of Kansas third with 89; Boston uni- 
versity fourth with 73. Ohio State, however, 
reports the largest number of Negro gradu- 
ates, 33. This figure includes graduate de- 
grees, 

According to our information, there are 
this year nine doctors of philosophy. 

Detailed information and statistics: 

Jerecia F, Alexander was the highest honor 
graduate at Prairie View. At Tennessee 
State, Virgie G. Gale was the honor gradu- 
ate; while Mrs. Martha W. Wheeler was 
recipient of the first master of arts degree 
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Lucy A. Perkins 


Highest honors 
Louisville Municipal 


Raymond E. Harris 


Magna cum laude 
Xavier 
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Cleo M. Surry Martha Anderson 


Highest honors Highest honors 
LeMoyne Lane 


to be conferred by the college. 

Highest honor graduates named by Howard 
university, Washington, D. C., were Mrs. 
Maurice W. Brett in the college, Pauli Mur- 
ray in the law school, Harry L. Boston, Jr., 
in the dental school (since his graduation he 
has finished the Medical Field Service School 
at Carlisle Barracks, Pa.), Elbert Pogue in 
the medical school, and Emmett N. Thomas 
in the pharmaceutical school. Honorary de- 
gree of doctor of education was awarded 
Charlotte Hawkins Brown, president of 
Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, N. C.; 
and an honorary degree of doctor of laws to 
Philip Murray, president of CIO. 

Leland reports Mrs. Viola deFils as its 
highest honor graduate. Ranking graduate 
of the Louisville Municipal college was Lucy 
Ann Perkins. 

Harvard college enrolled nine Negro stu- 
dents, several for one term. Since 
Harvard keeps no list showing the number 
of Negro students enrolled in all the various 
departments, it is not known how many 
Negro students were in attendance at the 
university last year. Clifton Reginald Whar- 
ton, Jr.. won a place on the dean’s list. Den- 
nis Edwards, Jr., and Francisco Corneiro 
were graduated from the law school. From 
the Graduate School of Education, Jesse M. 
Drew received the degree of doctor of edu- 
cation; from the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, Clinton F. Oliver, Jr., and 


only 





Barbara J, Watson 


Summa cum laude 
Johnson G. Smith 


Elbert H, Pogue 
Honors in 
Howard 


medicine 





Marjorie Poole, M.A. 


Victoria A. Tynes 
Ohio State 


Highest honors 
Florida A. & M. 


William A. Banner received master of arts 
degrees; Frank M. Snowden, Jr., was award- 
ed a doctor of philosophy degree. Leon E. 
Bright, who has already passed his prelimi- 
nary examination for his doctor of philoso- 
phy degree with grade of excellent, was 
graduated from the Divinity School. Arthur 
Williams was awarded the degree of master 
of public health by the School of Public 
Health. 

Aaron Brown, president of Albany State 
college, Albany, Ga., received the Ph.D. de- 
gree from the Department of Education at 
the University of Chicago. He is the third 
Negro to receive the doctorate in education 
from this institution, the first having been 
Dean Charles H. Thompson of Howard in 
1925; the second was H. M. Bond, president 
of Fort Valley, in 1936. Dr. Brown’s disser- 
tation, “An Evaluation of the Accredited 
Secondary Schools for Negroes in the South,” 
is considered by the university to be an out- 
standing contribution and has been published 
in book form by the University of Chicago 
Press. Dr. Brown became president of Al- 
bany State July 1, 1943. He holds a bach- 
elor’s degree from Talladega and a master’s 
degree from Atlanta. He has extended ex- 
perience as teacher, dean, registrar, and su- 
perviser in several Negro colleges; was the 
recipient of a Rosenwald Fellowship in 1939 
and a General Education Board Fellowship 
in 1942; and is active in fraternal and civic 


Evangeline Moore 
Highest honors 
State Teachers, N. C. 


Margaret L. Bennett 
Highest honors 
S. C. State 


Martha W. Wheeler 





Alease E. Byrd 


Highest honors 
Southern 


Gwendolyn L. Harrison 


Highest honors 
Spelman 


work, 

Dean A. A. McPheeters of Clark college 
received a doctor of education degree from 
the University of Cincinnati. Dr, Frances 
Jones Bonner, a recent graduate of the medi- 
cal school of Boston university, began her 
internship at the Boston City Hospital and 
has now been appointed an assistant in neu- 
rology in the hospital. She is a graduate of 
Bennett college where her father, Dr. David 
D. Jones, is president. 

At the sixty-first annual commencement 
of the University of Connecticut, Marie C. 
Jacobs received the degree of bachelor of 
arts with highest distinction in sociology, her 
major. She also won the book prize estab- 
lished by the faculty in recognition of those 
who have a high standing in scolarship for 
four years. She is a graduate of the Bridge- 
port Central High School and of the ex- 
clusive Connecticut Junior College, having 
received highest honors from both schools. 
Miss Jacobs is the daughter of Rev. and 
Mrs, F. W. Jacobs of Bridgeport. She has 
been invited by the faculty of her alma mater 
to become a graduate assistant in sociology 
for the ensuing year while she is working 
for her degree of master of arts. 

Mrs. Lucille W. Price was the highest 
honor graduate at Tougaloo. Harriet L. 
Houston took graduating honors at Lincoln 
University (Mo.), and Azzie L. Campbell 





Mauvice W. Brett 
Highest honors 


Howard 


lst Masters degree 
Tennessee State 
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At the joint baccalaureate service for the students of the Atlanta University System, the cameraman caught this line of Spelman seniors 
leaving the chapel where they heard Dr. Wyatt A. Smart of Emory University. The service was held on the campus of Spelman College 
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Virgie G. Hale 
Highest honors 
Tennessee Stute 


Anne S. Brook 


Highest honors 
West Virginia State 


Margaret T. Page 


Highest honors 
Storer 


Mary L. Turner 
Highest honors 
Stowe 


received the first earned master of arts de- 
gree ever awarded by Lincoln. 
ate division 


This gradu- 
instituted in 1940. Mr. 
Campbell, who received his B.S. in education 
from Lincoln in 1931, chose as the subject 
of his master’s thesis, “Guidance Practices 
in Four-Year Accredited High 
Missouri.” 


was 


Schools of 


Houston College, Texas, reports Annie H. 
White as the honor graduate. At the A. M. 
& N. College, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, Harding 
B. Young was the honor graduate. Gradu- 
ating with honor from the State Teachers 
College, Elizabeth City, N. C., was Evange- 
line Moore. 


At Claflin college, Orangeburg, S. C., the 


Nellie Ward 
Summa cum laude 
Fisk 


Fannie B. Romm 
Highest honors 
Tuskegee 


Harry L. Boston, Jr. 


Highest honors 
Howard Dental School 


Anna Daniels 


Summa cum laude 
Fisk 


graduating honors went to Lydia Frankie, 
Ann Elmore, Thomasena T. Gupple. 

At Hampton Institute Orra Amanda Nel- 
son graduated with highest-honors; at West 
Virginia State, Stuart Brock graduated 
summa cum laude. Mrs. Annie Mae Tooks 
was the ranking graduate 
Cookman. 

The degree of A. B. was conferred upon 
Crawford Leroy Trader by Drew university, 
Madison, N. J., and an M. A. degree upon 
James Samuel Thomas. Mr. Thomas’ thesis 
was “The Negro Church in South Carolina: 
A Study of the Social and Economic Con- 
di.ions of the Negro People as They Affect 
the Life of the Negro Church.” 


from Bethune- 
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Charles W. King 
Highest honors 
Morchouse 


Hazel L. Payne 
Highest honors 
Bishop 





Macie O. Aldrich 
Honor student 
Georgia State 


Olivia A. Turrentine 


Highest honors 
Talladega 


Having maintained an average of “A” for 
each class during the four years she was in 
attendance, Mary Alice Smith won the high- 
est scholastic honor at State A. & M. In- 
stitute, Normal, Alabama. Honor graduate 
at Miles college, Birmingham, Alabama, was 
Mable L. Alston, and Jettie S. Randolph won 
honors at Alabama State Teachers college. 

Jean Emily Fairfax, dean of women at 
Kentucky State, was recipient of an M.A. 
from Columbia for work done under the 
direction of the faculty of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York. 

Carolyn E. Barnes received honors at 
graduation at Coppin Teachers college, as 
did Margaret T. Page at Storer college. 





Annie H. White 


Honors 
Houston College 


Eunice Burrell 
Ranking student 
Biuefield State 


Phyllis W. Dews 
Highest honors 
Paine 


Ruth E. Batley 
Highest honors 


Princess Anne 


Vera L. Walker 
Highest honors 
Voorhees 


Charles A. Davis 


Gammon 





At the Morehouse commencement seen 
left to right: Judge Hubert Delany of the 
Domestic Relations Court, New York 
City; Reverend William G. Bivins, pastor 
of the Greater Mt. Vernon Baptist church, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Reverend Maynard H. Jack- 
son, pastor of the New Hope Baptist 
church, Dallas, Texas; Reverend S. D. 
Ross, pastor of the Greater Shiloh Baptist 
church, Detroit, Michigan; and President 
Benjamin E. Mays of Morehouse College. 
Judge Delany was the commencement 
speaker. 


* 


Charles Clinton Spaulding, president of the 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Durham, N. C., is shown deliv- 
ering the 75th commencement address to 
the sixty candidates for the graduate and 
professional degrees at Atlanta University 
The exercises were held in the quadrangle 
facing the library. 


* 


Dr. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, president 
of Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, 
N. C., receives honorary degree, Doctor of 
Education, at the 76th annual commence- 


ment of Howard University. 
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Lydia F. A. Elmore . Jettie S. Randolph . 


Valedictorian 
Alabama State 


Cum laude 
Claflin 


Pacific Union college, Angwin, California, 
conferred an A.B. upon Frank L. Peter- 
son, Jr. 

Thelma Cheek Miller was ranking gradu- 
ate at Alcorn A. & M., and Mary L. Turner 
at Stowe Teachers college. Miss Turner is 
daughter of E. Clifford Turner, member of 
the executive committee of the St. Louis 
branch of the NAACP. 


The following received degrees from In- 
diana university: bachelor of arts degrees: 
Jean Elnora Lee and Mrs. Annie Y. Garvin; 
master of arts degrees: Mrs. Arline B. Allen, 
Mrs, Aora E. Bertram, and Carrie M. F. 
Franklin. George Kenneth Washington gradu- 
ated with a degree in medicine. 


Cleo M. Surry graduated with highest hon- 
ors from LeMoyne with an A.B. in English. 
Katherine B. Bessellieu received honors at 
graduation at Delaware State, as did Olivia 
A. Turner at Talladega. At Morris Brown, 
Mrs, Annie L. Turner was the ranking 
graduate. Gwendolyn L, Harrison was honor 
graduate at Spelman. 


During the school year 1943-1944, Ohio 
State graduated 33 Negroes. Among those 
who received degrees were G. Robert Cotton 
of Jefferson City, Mo., and Virgil A. Clift 
of Greensboro, N. C., both of whom received 
the degree of doctor of philosophy in educa- 
tion after having completed all requirements 


Dora Hawkins 
Highest honors 
St. Augustine 


Pauli Murray 
Highest honors 


Alice B. Cox, Evelyn E. Ashburn, 


Rosalind G. Flewellen 


Howard Un. School of Law 


vy Roach, M.S. 


Columbia 


Annie I. Turner 
Highest honors 
Morris Brown 


for the degree in the unusually short period 
of seven quarters, 

Dr. Cotton, born in Kansas City, Kansas, 
did his early school work there, as well as 
in Detroit and Indianapolis. After receiving 
the degree of building engineer from Hamp- 
ton Institute in 1930, he taught high-school 
classes in Atcheson and Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, before joining the staff at Lincoln Uni- 
versity (Mo.). At present he holds the posi- 
tion, to which he plans to return soon, of 
director of mechanic arts and superintendent 
of buildings at Lincoln, 


Dr. Clift came to Ohio State to work on 
his doctorate from A. & T. college in Greens- 
boro, N. C., where he has been teaching 
during the past few years. Before going to 
A. & T., he taught in the public schools of 
White county, Illinois, and at Rust college 
in Mississippi. He received his A.B. from 
the University of Indiana in 1934 and his 
A.M. from Indiana State in 1939. While at 
Ohio State he was granted two General Edu- 
cation Board Fellowships and has just been 
selected by the Cooperate Negro College 
Study to do some post-doctorate work on one 
of their fellowships. 


The following received various bachelor 
degrees from Ohio State: William H. Butler, 
Clotilde M. Dent, Gwendolyn V. Carson, 
3etty P. 


Grace E. Byrd 
Magna cum laude 
Wilberforce 


Highest honors 
Bishop 
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Annie M. Tooks 
Highest honors 
Bethune-Cookman 


Orra A. Nelson 
Highest honors 
Hampton 


King,. Thelma E. Franklin, Aileen L. Grey, 
Thelma R. Harris, Trulia B. Jones, James 
K. Anthony, Gladys G. Brown, Robert E. 
Moran, Marian L. Reed, Thelma L. Cole- 
man, Lillian Scott, Webster S. Lyman, Clif- 
ford R. Stephens, and Bette Shields. Clyde 
M. Rickman and James O. Smith received 
B.Sc. degrees in pharmacy, and Melvin E. 
Farris a doctor of medicine degree. 

Ohio State awarded the M.A. to the fol- 
lowing: Catherine R. Booker, John C. Heis- 
kell, Clara A. Henderson, Richard J. Murray, 
Mary E. Walker, Elizabeth M. Smith, Horace 
W. Carter, Ruth Mason, and Marjorie W. 
Poole. Outstanding students were Ruth P. 
Mason, George R. Cotton, Marjorie Poole, 
and Virgil A. Clift. 


Charles H. Chamberlain was the highest 
honor graduate at Lincoln University (Pa.), 
and Phyllis E. Cooper at Miner Teachers Col- 
lege, Washington, D.C. Magna cum laude 
at Xavier was Raymond E, Harris; honor 
graduate at Virginia Theological Seminary 
was Doras M. Sidney; at Princess Anne, 
Ruth E. Bailey, and at Tuskegee Institute, 
Fannie R. Romm. Graduating with honors 
from Voorhees N. & I., Denmark, S. C., was 
Vera Louise Walker, as well as Mrs. Edna 
M. Trapp from Benedict. 


Boston University awarded bachelor of arts 
degrees to the following: Hermina Aikens, 





Alice I. Davis 
Highest honors 
Clark 


Frances M. Jordan 
Highest honors 
Atlanta School, Social Wk. 
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Bishop Angus Dun delivers the 75th annual commencement address at Howard University to five thousand graduates, alumni and friends. 


Carolyn Alkins, Ada Collins, Devonia 
O’Grady, Frances Simms, Weldon R. Suger- 
man, and Eleanor J. Warren. The follow- 
ing received M.A. degrees: Mrs. Constance 
R. Jones and Elizabeth A. Young. Frances 
E. Jones was awarded a degree in medicine. 

Of the 73 Negro students enrolled in Bos- 
ton University the largest number, 13, are 
found in the college of liberal arts with the 
next highest enrollment, 12, in the school of 
education. Six are enrolled in the School 
of Theology, two in the School of Medicine, 
and seven in the graduate school. The others 
are enrolled in various departments of the 
university. 

Margaret T. Page was ranking graduate 
at Storer College, as was Phyllis W. Dews 
at Paine and Mrs. Myrtle P. Whiteside at 
Fayetteville State Teachers. 


Effie A. Edwards received an A.B. degree 
in education from the University of Arizona; 
Richard A. Hightower, Jr., a B.S. 
engineering from the same school. 

Ranking graduate at Southern University 
was Alease E. Byrd; at Bluefield State, Eu- 
nice Burrell; at Cheyney Training School for 
Teachers, Pa., Vera R. Bacchus. Macie 
Oveta Aldrich was the honor graduate at 
Georgia State, having completed her college 
work in three years. She was inducted into 
the WAC June 17, and after the war she 
plans a medical career. 

During 1943-1944, the University of Illinois 
enrolled approximately 67 Negro students. 
The students received various 
bachelor degrees: Robert E. Claybrooks, 
Ralph A. Gardner, Robert Span Browne, 
Gwendolyn E, Duncan, Hazel E. Smith, Her- 


in civil 


following 





schel T. White, Lewis W. Giles, Jr., Gloria 
Johnson, Marjorie E. Tolson, Susie J. Ray- 
ner, Ruth N. Calimese, Ann M. Ketchum, 
and Amy C. Taylor. Master of arts degrees 
were conferred upon Helen J. Moore and 
Booker T. Blackwell. The following re- 
ceived Ph.D. degrees: Birtill A. Lloyd in 
chemistry (he is now employed as a chemist 
at the U. S. Arsenal in New Jersey), Arthur 
H. Webb in bacteriology, and John H. Carter 
in French . 

The following students received honors at 
the University of Illinois: Lewis W. Giles, 
Jr., who among other honors placed second 
in the Plym prizes in architectural engineer- 
ing; Leadie M. Clark, Gwendolyn E. Duncan, 
Ruth N. Calimese; Robert L. Kelley, who 
was captain of both indoor and outdoor track 
teams, Claude Young, Rania Thomas, and 
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Vera R. Bacchus 
Highest honors 
Cheyney 


Myrtle P. Whiteside 
Highest honors 
Fayetteville Teachers 


LaVern Campbell. 

Lois R. Gray, Mildred Harlem Greene, and 
Viola R. Lennox received bachelor dégrees 
from the University of Omaha. Lois R. 
Gray graduated from Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College in 1927 and then taught at 
the Douglass School, Webster Grove, Mo., 
for five years. She has also served as matron 
in an orphan home and taught in the depart- 
ment of adult education at Omaha. 

Anna M. Daniels and Nellie O’Neill Ward 
were summa cum laude graduates from Fisk 
University. At St. Augustine’s college, Ral- 
eigh, N. C., Dora Hawkins was the honor 
graduate. 

Samuel Huston College, Austin, Texas, re- 
ports Francis L. Williams as its ranking 
graduate; at Morehouse the honor graduate 
was Charles W. King; at Clark college, Alice 
L. Davis; at North Carolina State, Lois 
High, 

Ranking graduates at Bishop College were 
R. G. Flewellen and Hazel Lee Payne. 

William Dabney Bowman received the B.S. 
degree from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Mary C. Norcross and Olive 
Reagin received bachelor degrees from the 
University of Denver. At Northwestern uni- 
versity, Louise Doremus received her M.A. 
degree at the age of 19 and was awarded a 
scholarship to the Juilliard School of Music, 
New York City. 





Jane White, B.A. 


Smith 


Mattie L. Baskin 
Summa cum laude 
Kentucky State 


Lois R. Goode 
Highest honors 
University of Omala 


Francis L. Williams 
Highest honors 
Samuel Huston 


At Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, Eugene Adams and Earl Chiles received 
the degree of doctor of veterinary medicine; 
while bachelor degrees in home economics 
were awarded Hortense R. Everett, Kath- 
arine Lunn, and Hattiebelle Woods. 

Kathryn Hutt made the honor roll at the 
University of Nebraska, Charles A. Adams 
and Juanita H. Alexander were honor gradu- 
ates at Langston university. Grace E. Byrd 
was a magna cum laude graduate at Wilber- 
force. Margaret L. Bennett was honor gradu- 
ate at South Carolina State. 

Artelia N. Bright was ranking graduate at 
A. & T. College, Greensboro, N. C., as was 
Mrs. Sophia A. Jackson at Tillotson. This 
college received an “A” rating by the South- 
ern Association of Colleges this year. Mattie 
L. Baskin was summa cum laude graduate 
from Kentucky State. At Bowdoin College, 
George C. Branch, Jr., won scholastic honors. 

Ranking graduate at Florida A. & M. was 
Victoria A. Tynes. Frances Marie Jordan 
was graduated with honors from the Atlanta 
University of Social Work. 

Kathryn Davenport was honor graduate 
at Bennett college, as was James D. Trader 
at Morgan. Marian O. Johnson and Alice 
S. Thaxton graduate magna cum laude from 
Virginia Union university. 

The following students received various 
bachelor degrees from Western Reserve Uni- 


George C. Branche, Jr. Harding B. Young 
Ranking Student Highest honors 
Bowdoin Arkansas A. M. & N. 
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Marion E. Gunn 
Highest honors 


Livingstone 


Mary A. Smith 


Highest honors 
Alabama A. & M. Inst. 


versity: Georgia S. Hill, Marnette N. Lee, 
Levander Kinds, Jr., Rachael Suthern, Daisy 
Mayfield, Willa Holmes, Helen J. Collins, 
Mary V. Jones, and Thelma F. Pearsall. The 
following received various master degrees: 
Betty F. Glenn, Winona D. Reynolds, Kath- 
ryn A. Morrison, and Thomasina Y. Bell. 

At Lane college, Ann Anderson was the 
highest honor graduate. Fort Valley reports 
Thelma E. Moore as ranking graduate, as 
was Marjorie L. Williams at Dillard uni- 
versity. 

At Meharry Medical College, Christopher 
L. Hunt was honor graduate in medicine. 
Johnnie Cotton, Lottie Williams, and Ruth 
H. Powell were honor graduates from Jack- 
son College, Jackson, Miss. 

Jane White and Mary Elizabeth Spivey 
received bachelor degrees from Smith Col- 
lege. Miss White, daughter of Walter 
White, executive secretary of the NAACP, 
was president of the college House of Rep- 
resentatives 1943-1944 and vice-president of 
the alumnae association 1944, as well as presi- 
dent of Alpha Kappa Psi. 

Campbell College, Jackson, Miss., reports 
John A. McCraine as ranking graduate. At 
Winston-Salem Teachers College, Ida E. Wor- 
rells was the iighest honor graduate. Vir- 
ginia State College reports Lillian A. Daven- 
port as honor graduate, as was Mrs. Mary 
L. DuBignon at Albany State, Albany, Ga. 





Charles E. Brown Harriet L. Houston 
Magna cum laude Ranking student 
Wiley Lincoln (Mo.) 









































































































































MOREHOUSE COLLEGE GRADUATES, 1944 


Eighteen young men were graduates from Morehouse May 30 with the degree of bachelor 


of arts and bachelor of science. 


The demand of the armed services has exacted its toll from 


the student body at Morehouse and is evident in the smallest number of graduates in years. 


Iris King was highest honor graduate at 
Polytechnic Institute, Lawrence- 
ville, Va. Barbara J. Watson summa 
cum laude graduate from Johnson C. Smith. 
At Jarvis Christian College, Hawkins, Texas, 
Margaret Brittain was highest honor 


was 


gradu- 

ate, as was Mrs. Aileen S. Maybrey at Knox- 

ville College. 

Marion E, Gunn as honor graduate. 
Helene M. S.M., and 

Corona M. Groves an from Simmons 


Livingstone college reports 


received an 
S.B 


3ryant 
College, Boston, Mass. Armentry D. Hullum 
received a certificate for completion of the 
one-year program in general public health 
nursing. 

Of the 89 Negro students enrolled at the 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, the 
following were graduated with various bach- 
elor degrees: Georgia L. H. Leah 
Emma Crump, Grace A. Curry, Melvin E. 
Jenkins, Emma J. Mack, Justine E. Mans- 
field, Lula B. McPike. Virginia F. 


Curry and Isaac M. Glasco received M.A. 


3rown, 


and 


degrees 
Charles E. 


laude from Wiley college 


3rown graduated magna cum 


STATISTICS 


Number A.B. or 


School enrolled B.S 
Howard University ... 3 Re 
Prairie View State College 13 
Tennessee A. & I. State College 125¢ 117 
Xavier University ..... 107 % 
Virginia State College 97¢ 157 
Virginia Union University 95 80 





Pammenes TAME 6.6 550-040 58085368 
A as Sees GF, Ghincssccssas 
Tillotson College ...-........ pees 
Florida A. & M. College........ ; 
ce ee ei 
South Carolina State College...... 
Southern University & A. & M. 

SUIS c'o's id ats owe dea babes wie 5:06 
Alabama State Teachers Coll arate 
Wilberforce University ...........-- 
North Carolina College for Negroes. 
West Virginia State College 
A PE cnc eG Odd cms de dea ws 
Morgan State College.............. 
SUEY CREME co nsecuerescvapenzes.c 
Winston-Salem Teachers College... . 
Houston College for Negroes...... 
Risk University ...0-cctes ss 
Fayettville State Teachers College 
State Teachers College (N. C.).... 
Cane TIMOR ois cs setevescess 
Morris Brown University 
Stowe Teachers College........ 
Spelman College ............- 
Campbell College .......... ‘ 
Lincoln University (Mo.).... 
Georgia State College 








Meharry Medical College.......... 
PEMOGICE COARSE ceccccsecorecsecs 
ge ee eee 


I BEE Sno keane Wed siebes os 
Johnson C. Smith University 
State A. & M. Institute............ 
Louisville Municipal College 
Miner Teachers College....... 
Fort Valley State College 
Kentucky State Industria] 
Livingstone College «..... 
Leland Colleme ..cccccsrs 
Agriculture & Mechanical 
PS sceewiede se one 
LeMoyne College .......... 
Miles Memorial College.. 
Langston University 
Morehouse College 
Derneete COMERS cccsccedeacvcseve 
Bethune-Cookman College 
Samuel Huston College............ 
Dillard University 2.10: scecerseess 
St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute 
Sh) COO ices cee beccees 
Bluefield State College............ 
Albany State College.............. 
Alcorn A. & M. College........... 
Claflin College + ¥e 


1 
1 


07 
02 


39 


53 
50 
48 
38 
$2 
28 
29 
50 
45 
18 
28 


16 


26 


29 


24 


27 
29 


ee Tri Ter eee 170 
St. Augustine’s College............ 163 
Knoxville College ........2e+ee+ee% 159 
Cheyney Training School for 

TEE. cceenxc6s obec dxeee ous 142 
TOURRIOD TORING 65 6.5.5.0 050000000 142 
Coppin Teachers College........... 130 
Jarvis Christian College........... 129 
Lincoln University (Pa.).......... 107 
Delaware State College............ 96 
Voorhees N. & I. College.......... 87 
Gammon Theological Seminary..... 70 
Virginia Theological Seminary & 

CEI vn win. 56 010 '003.6:410 00:60 002s 60i8 70 
I 5 U8 Sieh pe ivbnea Kase 65 
Princess Anne College...........+. 50 
American Baptist Theological Semi- 

MALTY wcccccccecevrsseserssesens 44 
Atlanta University ............ ° 

ER reer eee tere ee re ee 33,648 

School 
Western Reserve University........ 172 
Pdiams TVWOIOTRY cove ccccsscsees 152 
University of Kansas.............. 89 
OO APIOMNOUEE cau cccensseueeos 73 
University of Illinois.............. 67 
Northwestern University .......... 44 
Ohio State University............ 33 
Purdue University ............+00. 29 
Kansas State College of Agriculture 

a AARNE - SOORRODS oo 6 6:0'0'0:06:0-60:0 28 
University of Denver.............. 26 
University of Nebraska............ 20 
Pacific Union College............. 18 
University of Arizona............. 18 
Union Theolgical Seminary........ 5 
eka AIMIVOEOIED so awn 00.450'x 00 «00 14 
University of Buffalo............+. 13 
SOOO TNO i. i.cn cewesecccveees 9 
Pennsylvania State College....... § 9 
SORIANO, WIR oe ooo n'a. wn 0 9 o10% 8 
Harvard University Graduate School 

OE SO ee CTRNNRE. 5 <n ce vscuceve 7 
Mount Holyoke College............ 6 
EE sn OS k GA's 0 6 0:0 0i0,¥ 0.0% 6 
eR CC Sins kG blag db Wieck eae s 5 
Bearvara Law School. .c....cccccee 5 
Die Cen: - Rene ceneens c6sses . 5 
PORN EOD 6 ueeessoeera cages 5 
Harvard School of Divinity........ 3 
Rutgers University .............-- 3 
University of New Mexico........ 3 
Se MO on on ba 5b sis'e b005 om ; 2 
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Number A.B. or 


School enrolled B.S, 
Brown University .......0...eeees 2 
Macalaster College .....-+--..0-+. 2 
Bradley Polytechnic Imnstitute...... 1 
Briar Cliff College.............40- 1 
Clark University .....++eeeeseeeee 1 
Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 

SM cccbe nese rabak ae See 1 
Harvard School of Public Health... 1 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

MOLOZY .--eeccecsecsscccccecece 1 1 
Drew University .....eeeseeeeeee - 1 

Cn Gora ren doa koa eae kes 895 85 

Grand Total (A.B.-B.S.........+ 34,543 3,595 


HIGHER DEGREES 
Master’s Degrees 














ESE EE EEE Cer re 29 
Howard University Graduate School......... 27 
EE ee ere Teter er rer 17 
Atlanta University School of Social Work... 16 
SEP IRRE A IUMIMOTOIETs 6.0145 < 0.50'e'cnneeuscv tee 9 
Virginia State College. ..........cscesensecs 7 
Prairie View State College.................. 6 
EN MEMONMEENE 54 5.4.6 4\ds 010 Wis 0s sao ae sine 5 
I MIRON MEE ON MS ose ac'n ke e'b.einie 6:0:8-010 4 
Western Reserve University................ 4 
NIE ea a daa inn we bine aie sieeee’ 3 
I Sear eae ae 3 
ED, 66s veoh as cnk i boas os 'se06s 2 
Harvard University Graduate School of Arts 
EN ee coe Sa. cma ans sd w omk eRe 2 
RN 0 © MEMOIORG So \a ic 0.501000 60.0.0 v0 are 2 
CMR. 0G uisig ) ois.6 wie s n4.6.0\cdwSielae's 1 
Harvard School of Public Health............ 1 
Lincoln University (Mo.)......... ieee 1 
EN oi ains 6b 54k 9c b:5)0 0-09 600% > 1 
EIDE lov Sivig'aG. 0.4 6.4.0 08 Kibo ceineb** 1 
weames inte Galles, ... ...0ccccnsccscves 1 
Union Theological Seminary................ 1 
RN ies ee Sma euckis ai atte aig ens'a%s bide ce’ e atic 143 
Howard Professional Schools 
DE” ccceeer epg seine cdeeeicce ounae 24 
Engineering and Architecture..--.......... 4 
NONE MIMINGL! © 5s ss.c pees eb oeebecadakacae 27 
ee Pei peat a cawneelane Peace seawe 7 
NN Raa dea iene vhA ue aeaeaeeaek oe 48 
BN ca aN anGnh Nate's we dae Wa oe Oba eee eae 7 
DD einem oral ap a Garaina a woah Sue wa ee 3 
EE. stu Wa gees RiaWo a bak VE aes RoR Ge ties 6 
BE daictawaiees eawaserincicus ses bo cee 126 
Meharry Medical School 
EN. cnc dx cw esas en cake none aaaokawd « 9 
SIR. O55 5 oth i es ce Sassi ean ny ee eer: 62 
WRENS 65.55 nanmass cae deh wide Ciena ae ES 18 
MMM Akt snipe aa Stone k yk oom ae aaa nar oe 89 


Doctors of Philosophy 


Aaron Brown 


WN. ceeecesccces University of Chicago 
John a CRO University of Illinois 
Virgil Alfred Clift........ Ohio State University 
Anne M. Cooke........... Yale University 
George Robert Cotton..... Ohio State University 
Birtill Arthur Lloyd 


pncsne University of Lllinois 
Mary L. Reddick......... Radcliffe College 
Frank Martin Snowden, Jr. Harvard University 
Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences 
Arthur H. Webb......... University of Illinois 


Other Degrees 
(Including Honorary Degrees) 


Harvard University: Doctor of Education (2); Kan- 
sas State College: Doctor of Veterinary Medicine 
(2); Meharry Medical School: Cert. in Clinical 
Laboratory Technology (2), Cert. in X-ray Tech- 
nology (1), Cert. in Anesthesia (1); American 
Baptist Theological Seminary: Bachelor of The- 
ology (6), Bachelor of Religious Education (4); 
Ohio State University: Doctor of Medicine (1); 
Boston University: Doctor of Medicine (1); 
Bishop College: Honorary Doctor of Laws (2); 
Langston University: Cert. in Cosmetology (6); 
Morehouse College: Doctor of Divinity (3); Vir- 
inia Theological Seminary & College: Bachelor of 
Divinity (1), Bachelor of Theology (6); Johnson 

Smith University: Bachelor of Divinity (7), 
Honorary Doctor of Divinity (2); Atlanta Univer- 
sity: Doctor of Laws, (1); Benedict College: 
Bachelor of Theology (3); Virginia Union Uni- 
versity: Bachelor of Divinity (3), Doctor of 
Divinity (3), Doctor of Science (2); Prairie View 
tate College: Nursing (10); Gammon Theologi- 
cal Seminary: Bachelor of Religious Education 
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(4), Bachelor of Divinity (17), Doctor of Divinity cy 
(2); Campbell College: Bachelor of Divinity (1), 
Doctor of Divinity (8), Doctor of Laws (2), Doc- 
tor of Literature (2); Morris Brown College: 
Bachelor of Divinity (3), Commercial Diploma 
(6); Indiana University: Doctor of Medicine (1); 
Samuel Huston College: Doctor of Divinity (1), 
Doctor of Laws (1), Doctor of Letters (1); Le- 
land College: Doctor of Divinity (3); DePauw: 
Navy V-12 Program (3); University of Cincinnati: 
Doctor of Education (1); Howard University: 
Honorary Doctor of Education (1), Doctor of 
Laws (1), Cert. in Social Work (3). 


Grand total of graduates including A.B., 
B.S., Divinity, Masters, Graduate, Profes- 
sional, Doctor of Philosophy, and miscellaneous 
REIS. a's 5 Sib Kino Sin beng Re Ri wa weave ee 4,092 





Frances Jones Bonner, M.D. 
Boston U. 
A. N. Bright 
Ranking Student 
A. & T. of N. C. 


Alice S. Thaxton . 
Magna cum laude 
Virginia Union 





A. A. Brown, Ph.D. 
U. of Chicago 








A. A. McPheeters, Ph.D. 


U. of Cincinnati 


Mrs. Jessie Connors, Mrs. Beatrice Sneed, 
Highest ranking MSS. M.S 


Tillotson Prairie View Prairie View 








WarTIME CONFERENCE: From the stand- 
point of the number of persons in attendance, 
militancy, and enthusiasm the wartime con- 
ference of the NAACP held in Chicago, III., 
July 12-16 inclusive was the most success- 
ful in the Association’s history. 

The closing meeting of the conference was 
held Sunday afternoon, July 16, at Washing- 
ton Park where more than 30,000 persons 
cheered the stirring address of Walter White. 
Mr. White pointed out that the white world 
still clings to the folly of white supremacy 
despite the war for democratic equality, the 
Anglo-American fear of communist Russia, 
reviewed the attitudes of both political par- 
ties toward the Negro and warned the na- 
tional Democratic convention against nomin- 
ating a southern vice-presidential candidate, 
and concluded with an analysis of the treat- 
ment of the Negro soldier abroad. 

A feature of the Sunday meeting was 
award of the 29th Spingarn medal to Dr. 
Charles R. Drew of Howard university for 
his outstanding work in blood plasma and an 
address by Marshall Field, publisher of the 
Chicago Sus and P.M. Presentation of the 
Spingarn award was made by Dr. Earnest A. 
Hooton of Harvard who in the course of his 
address scored ideas of racial superiority and 
defined racial prejudice as a cloak to cover 
up human selfishness and exploitation. 

Opening meeting of the conference was held 
Wednesday, July 12, in the Metropolitan 
Community church, South Parkway, with 
welcome addresses by Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly, of Chicago; Rev. Archibald Carey, for 
the Chicago branch; S. B. Fuller for the 
Negro Chamber of Commerce; and A. L, 
Foster, for the Chicago Urban League. James 
B. Carey, secretary-treasurer, CIO, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Judge Hubert T. Delany of 


Along the N.A.A.C.P. Battlefront 


the Domestic Relations Court, New York 
City, delivered the main addresses. Mr. Carey, 
long noted for his progressive attitude on the 
Negro, delivered one of the outstanding 
speeches of the conference on the stake of or- 
ganized labor and the Negro in the Novem- 
ber election. Judge Delany in the keynote 
speech of the conference dwelled on race pre- 
judice in Washington, southern politicians of 
the Rankin stripe, and the white church as a 
deadly enemy of Negro progress. 

On Thursday morning, July 13, the session 
was devoted to an explanation of how the 
Negro will hold his job. Discussion leader 
was Gloster B. Current, executive secretary 
ot the Detroit, Mich., branch. In the after- 
noon Dr. Frank Horne, of FPHA, and Hor- 
ace Cayton, of Chicago, discussed a housing 
program. Mr. Cayton cited the restrictive 
covenants in the Chicago area which have 
prevented the federal government from giving 
Negroes adequate housing. 

An address on the legal battle for full civil 
rights in all phases of American life was 
given by Thurgood Marshall, special coun- 
sel NAACP. Odell Stukes, president of the 
West Philadelphia, Pa., youth council spoke 
on Negro youth and a free world. The third 
address of the evening was delivered by Capt. 
Grant Reynolds, ex-Army chaplain, who out- 
lined the seven grievances of soldiers, told of 
their trials and tribulations, and concluded 
with what the Negro soldier expects. 

Leslie S. Perry, administrative assistant of 
the Washington bureau, NAACP, and Rev. 
Maynard Jackson, president of the Progress- 
ive Voters league, Dallas, Texas, led the Fri- 
day morning, July 14, discussion of how the 
Negro should vote. Friday afternoon Judge 
William H. Hastie, former civilian aide to the 
Secretary of War, led a lively discussion 









The Crisis 


relative to the armed forces. 
At the Friday evening session, 


Walter 
Hardin, UAW-CIO, Detroit, Mich., and R. 


E. Gillmor, president of Sperry Gyroscope 


Company, New York, discussed how the 
Negro can hold his job. Mr. Hardin told of 
what organized labor had done to integrate 
the Negroes into industry and to eliminate 
discrimination and asserted that the Negro’s 
only chance for a fair share of jobs after the 
war was through skill. Mr. Gillmor, whose 
company had never employed Negroes before 
the war, agreed that many Negroes would 
retain their jobs in industry after the war 
because of their skill and good conduct. 

Another feature of the Friday evening 
meeting was the pitiful report of J. Leo 
Hardy, now called president in exile of the 
New Iberia, La., branch of the NAACP, on 
how he and officers of his branch were 
beaten and run out of town for attempting to 
organize, 

The business session of the conference 
was held Saturday, July 15, with Judge 
William H. Hastie presiding. At the after- 
noon meeting when resolutions and nomina- 
tions to the board of directors were made 
Theodore Spaulding, of Philadelphia, pre- 
sided. 

The youth conference of the association 
met at the Metropolitan Community church 
Thursday and Friday. Robert Burns, Chi- 
cago, presided at the morning session; and 
Lillian Yarbrough, Trenton, N. J., at the 
afternoon session. 

Greetings from President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt were read at the opening meeting 
signalizing jt as a symbol of unity and vic- 
tory. “ 

Dr. James J. McClendon, Detroit, Odell 
Stukes, West Philadelphia, and Miss Mary 


Delegates to the Wartime Conference of the 
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Thornton, Bridgeport, Conn., representing the 
general membership, were elected to the nom- 
inating committee to select nominees for the 
board of directors. 

The delegates voted to award the 1945 con- 
ference to Cincinnati, Ohio. Rival to Cin- 
cinnati was Baltimore, which lost by a vote 
of 206 to 168. 

Reso.utions: Major resolutions adopted by 
the conference are as follows: Armed Forces: 

Abolition of separate Negro units in the 
Army and Navy; Discontinuance of the ra- 
cial quota system of induction and separate 
Negro units; End of all racial restrictions 
upon the use of facilities at Army camps and 
Naval installations ; Condemnation of the De- 
partment of Justice for its do-nothing policy 
in cases of criminal violence against Negro 
soldiers; End of the jim-crow blood plasma 
policy of the Red Cross and Army; End of 
jim crow by government sponsored hospi'als 
for U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps training; And 
enactment of a GI Bill of Rights insuring 
the vote for all soldiers. 

Labor and Employment: Enactment of leg- 
islation creating a permanent FEPC; In- 
creased training opportunities and facilities 
for Negroes in skilled trades and abolition 
cf discrimination in up-grading; Employ- 
ment by the national office of a labor sec- 
retary to deal solely with labor problems and 
establishment within the branches offices of 
demobilization to cooperate with public and 
private agencies in the placement of Negro 
veterans; Cooperation with the National Al- 
liance of Postal Employees to end discrimina- 
tion in the postal service; And accordance of 
decent wages and recreation to foreign work- 
ers brought here to help meet the labor 
shortage. 

Housing: That federal, state, and munici- 
pal housing be made equally available to all 
qualified citizens; That legislation be en- 
acted to make the NHA permanent as the 
responsible federal housing agency to assist 
private and public agencies to furnish ade- 
quate housing; That additional areas be 
made available for occupancy by Negroes; 
And that state legislatures enact laws elimin- 
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ating restrictive covenants. 

Education: Equalization of salaries and 
facilities in separate school systems; And in- 
creased share of qualified Negro teachers 
in policy making and administration in both 
mixed and separate school systems. 

Federal Legislation: End of discrimination 
in right to vote; Passage of the anti-poll-tax 
bill; Passage of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill for social security; Support of the Hill- 
Thomas bill for federal aid to education; 
A constitutional amendment to eliminate ra- 
cial and religious discrimination in the United 
States; And passage of the Dawson-Scan!on- 
LaFollette bill for a permanent FEPC. 

Agriculture: That the association establish 
closer relations with Negro farmer through 
full-time administrative officers; That the as- 
sociation cooperate with the various southern 
farmers organizations; And that the associa- 
tion support legislation to include farm labor 
in the social security program. 

The Negro and Peace: Untiring support 
of the prosecution of the war to final victory; 
Abandonment of a policy of isolation and 
freedom of all races and nationalities; And 
abolition of imperialism because members of 
the various colored races are its chief victims. 

Boy Wins Freepom ArTer DEWEY SIGNS 
ExtrapiTion: After Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey had signed extradition papers order- 
ing Otis Johnson, 15, to return to South 
Carolina on a charge of assault, the boy’s 
parents, assisted by an NAACP lawyer, won 
his freedom in Supreme Court in the Bronx. 

The boy lives in the Bronx but visited his 
birthplace in Dillon county, South Carolina, 
during September, 1943, at which time he was 
15 years old. He went into a store to make 
a purchase where he was set upon by the 
proprietor who attempted to strike him with 
an axe handle. The boy grabbed the handle 

rom the man and struck him with it, al- 
legedly fracturing his arm. Johnson then 
caught a northbound bus as fast as he could 
and returned to the Bronx. 

When South Carolina officials asked Gov- 
ernor Dewey to return Johnson, the Governor 
signed the papers, apparently, without too 
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close examination. Parents of the lad then 
retained Sidney Friedman who sued for a 
write of habeas corpus. Hutson L. Lovell, 
another attorney, entered the case as amicus 
curiae, representing the NAACP. Mr. Justice 
Aaron J. Levy of the Supreme Court heard 
the case and ruled that since the boy was not 
sixteen at the time, the offense was merely 
juvenile delinquency, and not assault, and 
that he could not be extradited for juvenile 
Gelinquency. 

ASKS REARGUMENT IN W, D. Lyons CASE: 
NAACP attorneys filed a petition with the 
United States Supreme Court for reargument 
in the W. D. Lyons case. The petition argues 
that the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case conflicts with the earlier decision of the 
court in the Brown case. The attorneys also 
argue that the Supreme Court was wrong 
when it said that the charge to the jury in 
the Lyons case, in general rather specific 
terms relating to the second confession, was 
sufficient compliance with due process. The 
court held that the first confession was ad- 
mittedly illegal, but that the jury had a right 
to find that the second confession was not 
tainted by the illegality connected with the 
first. Justices Murphy, Rutledge, and Black 
dissented. 

Oklahoma convincted Lyons, a farm la- 
borer, of murder and sentenced him to life 
imprisonment. Basis for the conviction was 
a confession got from Lyons twelve hours 
after the first confession was procured from 
him through the use of violence and torture. 

Justice DEPARTMENT Must ENForcE ELEc- 
TIon Laws: The job of enforcing the Su- 
preme Court decision declaring that Negroes 
may not be barred from primary elections is 
squarely up to the Department of Justice, 
Attorney Francis Biddle was told by Thur- 
good Marshall, who helped to argue and win 
the historic Texas case. Marshall reminded 
the Attorney General that the NAACP had 
sent affidavits to the Department of Justice 
on the refusal to permit Negroes to vote in 
the primary elections in Alabama and Florida. 
Attorney Biddle replied: “I assure you that 
the Department is giving very serious con- 
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sideration to the problem resulting from the 
decision of the Supreme Court in Smith v. 
Allwright, and expects to _ investigate 
promptly all alleged violations and to prose- 
cute in appropriate cases.” 

A. T. Walden, of the Atlanta branch, also 
filed affidavits on the refusal to allow Ne- 
groes to participate in the Georgia Demo- 
cratic primary July 4. Mr. Walden appeared 
at a voting booth and was not allowed to 
vote. A number of other persons were also 
turned away from voting booths. 

Youtu To Ger New Tria: Melvin Clar- 
ence Evans, 14, of Alamogordo, New Mexico, 
was released June 16 from the state peniten- 
tiary on a writ of habeas corpus after he had 
been sentenced to 20-25 years in prison on a 
rape charge. 

Evan’s release was secured by attorneys 
engaged by the Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
branch of the NAACP. He was bound over 
to the district court in Alamorgordo where 
he was placed under $3,000 bond. If the bond 
is not made he will remain in jail until the 
next term of court, October 9, to await a 
jury trial. 

Henry Robins and Melvin Rueckhaus, Al- 
buquerque attorneys, contended that Evans 
was 13 years old when he was tried last 
December 9 and that he waived constitutional 
rights although he was not mentally capable 
of making such a decision. W. T. Scroggins, 
Jr., district attorney, said that constitutional 
rights were not mentioned to the youth and 
that he was not told at any time that he had 
a right to a trial before a jury. 


Branch News 





CALIFORNIA: The Palo Alto branch re- 
ported by mid-June that it had reached the 
halfway mark in its membership drive for 
The San Jose 
the branch in its 


three hundred new members. 
library cooperated with 
drive by displaying posters, pamphlets, and 
books by noted Negro writers. 


CoNnNECTICUT: The membership campaign 
of the Hartford branch came to a successful 
conclusion under the leadership of a mem- 
bership campaign committee headed by Dr. 
J. C. Jackson. This branch also offered a 
medal of honor to the person who did the 
most to promote interracial goodwill in Hart- 
ford as well as a scholarship to the colored 
boy or girl who demonstrated in high school 
outstanding scholarship and extra-curricular 
attainment. 


“The Church, the Home, the School and 
Their Relations to the Life of a Community” 
was the topic for discussion at the last regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Bridgeport-Strat- 
ford branch. Miss Mary H. Thornton pre- 
sided and the speakers were Rev. A. C. Bass, 
Mrs, Lillian B. Hill, and Mrs. Marion Jen- 
nings. 


DeLAwarE: Elmer Carter, former editor of 
Opportunity, delivered the first in a series of 
talks to the Wilmington branch. 


District oF CotuMBIA: The Washington 
branch registered a protest against Harry 
Wender’s injection of the race issue into a 
Senate hearing on_ public 
housing. “It is tragic,” said the letter of 
protest, “that while Negro soldiers fight for 
Wender on the beachheads of France, he 
does his bit to make sure that when they 
return America has nothing but segregated 
slums to offer them.” 


sub-committee 


MaryLANpD: Malcolm Ross, chairman of 
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Coming Soon To Your Local Theatre 


URBIN .: KELLY 


in W, Somerset Maugham’s 


The Crisis 


FEPC, James Drury, port agent of the Mari- 
time union, Solo Thomas, president of the 
South Baltimore Civic Association, and 
Howard Patterson, member of the executive 
board of the Glassblowers Association, were 
speakers at a meeting of the Baltimore branch 
in June. Archie Jenkins, a 74-year-old mer- 
chant seaman, also told of his experiences on 
a recently bombed ship. This branch now 
has a total membership of 14,266. Mrs. Lillie 
M. Jackson is president of this branch. The 
branch held its annual baby contest at the 
Union Baptist church June 25. 


MicHicAN: In June the Niles branch had 


Gloster B. Current, executive secretary of 
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DEANNA DURBIN as Abigail...who became ‘ 


“Jackie”. . . because she couldn’t stop loving! 
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the Detroit branch, as speaker. Staff Ser- 
geant Everett Farmer, recently returned from 
the South Pacific, also spoke on “The De- 
mocracy I Am Fighting For.” 


The Detroit branch closed a_ successful 
membership drive by adding 21,468 new mem- 
bers and collecting $26,929.24. The outstand- 
ing individual worker was Harrison Williams, 
who brought in 429 members. President 
James J. McClendon estimates that the goal 
of 25,000 members will be reached by fall. 


Missourl: The Springfield branch con- 
cluded a successful membership drive with 
the crowning of Miss NAACP, the girl ob- 
taining the most new memberships. Mem- 
bership chairman in the drive was Mrs, Olive 
Decatur. 


Kentucky: The Lynch branch ended its 
membership drive with a meeting in the 
Sinai Baptist church June 30. This branch 
also made a contribution to Walter White 
for his twenty-five years of service with the 
NAACP. 


Minnesota: At the regular May meeting 
of the Duluth branch “The Negro Problem 
and Methods of Solution” was the subject 
of a panel discussion. Speakers were Dr. 
Roy E. Burt, Dr. John McConnaughy, Mar- 
tin Hokanson, R. J. Simmofts, and Rev. M. 
Boyd Patrick. 


COMING SOON... 





Deanna Durbin portrays a difficult and highly 
dramatic role in Universal's “CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAY,” co-starring Gene Kelly. 





New Jersey: Theodore Spaulding was the 
main speaker at the June meeting of the 
Newark branch. His topic was the signifi- 
cance of the Texas primary decision. 


New Mexico: At the request of the Santa 
Fe branch attorney Harry Robins entered a 
petition for a writ of habeas corpus in an 
attempt to obtain the release from the state 
penitentiary of Melvin Clarence Evans, 
fourteen, a Negro boy, sentenced to from 20 
to 25 years imprisonment. Evans was sen- 
tenced, after pleading guilty, a year ago at 
Las Cruces on a charge of assault with in- 
tent to rape on a 23-year-old woman in 
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Snappy nurse’s uniform; training 
course; complete tuition, room and 
board; and regular monthly allow- 
ance of $15 to $30 are all furnished! 


Applicants must be high school 
graduates. If you qualify, write U. S. 
Cadet Nurse Corps, Box 88, New 
York, N.Y., for further information. 


Tune in “THE DOCTOR FIGHTS” 
— vital drama of medicine at war— 
—starring RAYMOND MASSEY— 
9:30 every Tuesday night, WABC 


y VOMEN 


17 TO 35 YEARS OF AGE 
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Almogordo. The boy’s relese is asked on the 
grounds that he as a minor under fourteen 
was not mentally competent to plead guilty; 
that a male under fourteen is presumed by 
New Mexico law, in absence of a physical 
examination, to be physically unable to com- 
mit rape; and that throughout the proceed- 
ings he was not represented by an attorney. 


New York: To aid secondary school stu- 
dents with personal school problems the New 
Rochelle branch has organized a “Big Brother 
and Big Sister” committee. Dr, Leon W. 
Scott is chairman of this committee, which 
is already working with several students, 
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ILLINOIS, BRANCH 





The Bloomington-Normal branch, Ill., closed its membership drive with a historical pageant of the NAACP, June 29, di:ected by Mrs. 


Ruth Riley. 


J. W. Henderson, and William Thomas. 


The branch added 204 new members and collected a total of $224.00. 
Joseph Henderson, Mrs. Dolores Shavers, Mrs. Mabel Henderson, Mrs. Carrie Wakefield, Mrs. Golden Manuel, 
Standing, left to right: Mrs. Kathryn Bynum, Miss Lela Morris, 


Washington, Edward Thomas, W. S. Caldwell, Carson Terrell, and Aubrey Hursey. 


Mr. and Mrs. Deaver Young, who spent 
many years in Liberia, exhibited pictures and 
lectured to the White Plains branch on “A 
Day in Africa.” 

James E. Allen, president of the New York 
state conference of the NAACP, was the 
speaker at the June meeting of the Nyack 
branch. 


NortH CaroLinaA: Annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Conference of the NAACP 
was held in Raleigh in June. Each of the 
thirty-two branches of the state was repre- 
sented. Addresses were delivered by Bishop 
Buford F. Gordon, attorney J. Simpson Bow- 
ser, Mrs. M. M. Adams, and T. V. Mangum. 
All officers were re-elected with the exception 
of J. H. R. Gleaves, who was elected pub- 
licity director to succeed Eugene Smith of 
Asheville. The findings committee recom- 
mended that each branch of the state organi- 
zation consult school authorities in their re- 
spective communities in an effort to obtain for 
Negro youth facilities for industrial and me- 
chanical education. 

In June the Charlotte branch sponsored a 
reception in honor of Bishops W. W. Slade 
and Beuford F. Gordon. 


Ono: Under general campaign chairman 
Maude B. Ford, the Toledo branch conducted 
a successful membership campaign. Key- 








workers in the city’s defense plants aided in 
the drive. 


PENNSYLVANIA: The York branch exceeded 
its quota of 150 members during its member- 
ship campaign. Total membership in this 
branch is now 522. During the closing rally 
G. James Fleming, regional director of FEPC, 
was the principal speaker. 


RuHope IsLanp: “The Origin of the NAACP 
and the Problem of the Negro” was the sub- 
ject of an address by John Lopez at a mem- 
bership rally of the Newport branch in June. 
A musical program was presented by mem- 
bers following his address. 


SoutH Caro.tina: The fifth annual meecing 
of the South Carolina Conference of the 
NAACP was held in Sumter June 11-12. 
Theme of the conference was “Double Vic- 
tory—Democfacy at Abroad.” 
Chief address on the opening day was made 
by Roy Wilkins, assistant secre‘ary of the 
NAACP. Plans for teacher-equalization sal- 
ary suits, participation in Democratic primar- 
ies, and registration of Negroes for general 
elections were topics discussed by the dele- 
gates. A protest to Governor Olin D. John- 
ston against the scheduled execution of a 
14-year-old Negro boy, George J. Stinney of 
Alcolu, for the slaying of a white girl was 
also filed. Stinney was convicted of the 


Home and 


Sitting, left to right: John R. Ford, Mrs. Harriet Allen, 


Miss Beulah Mae Jones, 
A. J. Henderson, Mrs. Caribel 


slaying of one of two girls, 11 and 8 years 
old, who were beaten to dea:h with a rail- 
road spike. 


Wisconsin: In June the Madison branch 
sponsored the showing of the War Depart- 
ment film, “The Negro Soldier.” 


SAFETY WEEK PROGRAMS HELD 
BY FARM AGENTS 


In July 4 two-pronged drive against farm 
accidents launched by Negro county 
agents and the newly appointed emergency 
war food production and preservation assist- 
The campaign was conducted through 
demonstrations of safety on the farm—har- 
nessing mules, driving tractors, etc.—and in 
the home. 


was 


ants. 


NEGRO RED CROSS WORKERS IN 
INDIA 


The safe arrival in India in July of four 
additional Negro Red Cross workers has been 
announced by American Red Cross National 
Headquarters. These workers are Jeanette 
of Cuthbert, Ga., Sarah F. Hill of Tucka- 
hoe, N. Y., and Willie L. Johnson and Car- 
line I, Lewis of Washington, D. C. 
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Book Review 





ETHNIC EDUCATION 


An Experiment in Modifying Atti- 
tudes Toward the Negro. By F. 
Tredwell Smith, Ph.D. Teachers 
College, Columbia University Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 887. 
New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, 1943. XI 
+135pp. $1.85. 


The Curriculum as an Integrating 
Force for Ethnic Variations. By 
Idabelle Yeiser. Harvard Work- 
shop Series No. 4. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, 1944. V+17pp. 25¢. 


Two facets of the same problem are cov- 
ered in these studies: how to modify anti- 
Negro prejudices of white Americans 
through the school and the curriculum. 

Dr. Smith’s study is the report on “scien- 
tific experiment to modify attitudes toward 
the Negro through educational procedures” 
and “organized intellectual and social con- 
tacts with representative Negroes and their 
community.” The experiment was carried 
out on a selected group of students “in an 
immense graduate school of 
New York City.” Brief stages of this ex- 
periment were as follows: administration of 
a test of attitudes toward the Negro, selec- 


education in 


tion of an experimental group from classes 
not obviously related to the testing program, 





WANTED: AGENT 















Individual party, dress or hat shop 
owners to handle custom made Hat 
and Bag sets of the better grade. 
Attractive proposition. 





For information, write 


es jou-hay butler 


You St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 








exposure of the experimental group to a 
four-day seminar in Negro Harlem, estab- 
lishment of a control group, re-testing of the 
two groups, voluntary tea at the University 
with Harlem hosts and speakers as guests, 
individual interviews with members of the 
experimental group two months or more after 
the re-test to judge the effects of the semi- 
nar, and ten months or more after the re-test 
a final re-testing by mail of both the experi- 
mental and the control group” to measure 
permanence of the changes produced by the 
experimental procedure.” 

According to the author, this experiment 
revealed “marked increases in favorable atti- 
tude toward the Negro” on the part of the 
experimental group, with a strong “tendency 
for men to be more favorable than women.” 
What bearing has such an experiment on 
education? ‘“Readjustments of attitudes pro- 
moting a higher valuation of persons and 
contributing directly to the psychological 


for genuine democracy 
may be effected,” says the author, “in a rela- 


foundation needed 
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tively short time under appropriate conditions 
through the influences inherent in personal 
contact with outstanding individuals and 
groups in their community.” 

Miss Yeiser. devotes her attention to use 
of the “basic studies of the curriculum... 
as a medium for intercultural education.” 
She then shows how such basic studies as 
science, mathematics, social studies, language, 
arts and literature, arts and crafts, etc., can 
be used as “an integrating force for ethnic 
variations” and “provide varied group and 
individual experiences that foster an under- 


standing of the democratic ideal.” 
5.“West. 


NEW USO DORMITORY 


One of the few dormitories of its kind in 
the country has been opened in Portsmouth, 
Va. USO to alleviate the rooming problem 
created by the war-inflation problem of the 
city. 





LEGAL DIRECTORY 


The following directory of some of the many colored lawyers in this country is carried 
in response to numerous inquiries from readers desiring to contact attorneys outside their 


home towns. 


Tue Crisis maintains no legal bureau, and the N.A.A.C.P. handles only cases 


involving color discrimination, segregation or denial of citizenship rights. 


CALIFORNIA 
Clarence A. Jones 


129 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 13 
Telephcne: VAndyne 1764 


H. L. Richardson 


1557 7th Street, Oakland 
Telephone: 5998 


Marshall Denton, Jr. 
3429 S. Central Ave. 
Los Angeles 11 


DELAWARE 
Louis L, Redding 


1032 French St., Wilmington 
Telephone: 3-1924 


DiSTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Isaiah Lisemby 


1609 First St., N. W., Washingten, D. C. 
Telephone: North 7343 


ILLINOIS 
Ellis & Westbrooks 


3000 S. State St., Chicago, Il. 
Telephone: Cal-4968-9 


INDIANA 
William Henry Huff 
Eust Chicago (Direct mail to 
520 East 35th St. 
Telephone: OAkland 6749 
KANSAS 


R. W. Johnson 
436 Minn. Avenue, Kansas City, Kan. 
Telephone: Fairfax 3807 


MICHIGAN 
Floyd H. Skinner 


Michigan at Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids 
Telephone: 8-9042 


MISSOURI 
John A. Davis 
2103A Market St., St. Louis 


NEW JERSEY 


Robert Burk Johnson 


300 Broadway, Room 603, Camden 
Telephone: Camden 0110 


NEW YORK 


William T. Andrews 
1 West 125th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: LEhigh 4-0989 


William T. Garvin 
217 W. 125th St., New York 
Telephone: ACademy 2-9260 


Norman B. Johnson 
41 Albany Avenue, Brooklyn 43 
Telephone: SLocum 6-4760 


OHIO 


Harry E. Davis 
202-6 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 
Telephone: MA-1320 


Jesse D. ‘Locker 
612 W. 9th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Telephone: CH 5171 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Raymond Pace Alexander 
40 S. Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia 
Telephone: Rittenhouse 9960 


Sadie T. Mossell Alexander 
40 S. Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia 
Telephone: Rittenhouse 9960 


Theodore Spaulding 
425 South Broad St., Philadelphia 
Telephone: Pennypacker 4834 


Fitzhugh Lee Styles 
2200 West Columbia Ave. ,Philadelphia 
Telephone: Stevenson 6182 





The TESTIMONY of THOUSANDS: 
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phere for rest, study, and comfort. 
Large rooms with private bath 
$2.00 Single —*2.50 Double and wp 
Without private bath 
$1.50 Single —*2.00 Double and up 


WALTER W. SCOTT, Manager 
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Te Ave. at 125th St, New York City 
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LADIES +: 
OF AGE 

JOIN THE U.S. CADET NURSING CORPS. 
COMING TO NEW YORK? cn ai ta. meio 


nye regular allowance of $15 to at least $30 a 
Come to The "Y month will be furnished. 








A Convenient Address For information about all nursing schools write: 
Safety for Your Belongings 
High Standard of Service U. S$. CADET NURSE CORPS BOX 88 NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Good Fellowship 
RATES 


$1.00 to $1.25 Per Night 
Including Membership Fee 


$4.25 to $5.75 Per Week 
“nacluding Membership Fee 


TAKE HOME SIX 
TORRE Seattle Na 


PEPSI-COLA COMPANY 
Long Island City, New York, N, Y. 





Georgia ORDER MODERN NEGRO ART 
DOUGLASS HOTEL and ANNEX from 
315 and 361 Broadway THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 
Telephone: 8582—Macon, Ga. 69 Fifth Avenue New Yerk 3, M. ¥. 
Iinois California 
ANNIE M. MALONE HOTEL SIMMONS 

4415 S. Parkway, Tel: Atlantic 4800 “A home away from home” 
Chicago 15, IL. 542 6th Ave.—San Diego 


MURRAY'S DUDE RANCH 





















Missouri 















HARLEM HOTEL P. O. Box 257, Victorville 
i gs. EAM 3438 Franklin, St. Louis, Mo. Lela O. Murray, Manager 
HARLEM BRANCH Y. M. C. A. Ohio CLARK HOTEL 
180 W. 135th Street, New York, N. Y. WARD APARTMENT HOTEL 1824 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles. 
Horace P. Clark, Pres. 





CONVENIENT TO EVERYWHERE 4113 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland 
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Insured Persons Are Serene And 


Confident In Storms As Well As Calms 


WHETHER AT WORK OR PLAY PEOPLE 
NEED PROTECTION AGAINST THE EVER 
PRESENT POSSIBILITY OF INJURY AND ILL- 
NESS AND THE CERTAINTY OF DEATH — 
AND ONLY A GOOD INSURANCE POLICY 
CAN ADEQUATELY PROTECT AGAINST 
THESE ILLS OF LIFE. 


A Stately Entrance With 


A Friendly Welcome. eT 


The sole aim of the officers and representatives of insurance companies is 
to prepare all people for living as well as dying. Their persistency in urging 
people to protect themselves against the calamities of life is because they 
know that the right kind of insurance will provide for the insured all during 
his lifetime and, certainly after his death, the many things he longed to do 


for his loved ones, but could not. 


The Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc., has provided from its inception a 


superior insurance plan which covers sickness, accident and death, and its 


modern life policies provide cash surrender, loan and paid-up values. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, Inc. 


HOME OFFICE: THIRD AND CLAY STREETS 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


LIFE, HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Operating in Virginia and The District of Columbia 








INSURE WITH 
NEGRO COMPANIES 


They provide: SECURITY for Loved 
Ones. JOBS for Trained Negroes and 
ECONOMIC POWER for the Group 


The National Negro Insurance 
Association reported for 1942: 


—Assets of $37,882,046.44 
—Income of $56,711,795.84 
—Insurance in force: $474,226,628 
—Policies in force: 2,808,414 
—Employment: 9.690 Negroes 





GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Old Line Legal Reserve Company) 
CALIFORNIA, ILLINOIS AND TEXAS 


Wm. Nickerson, Jr. President 
Geo. A. Beavers, Jr., Vice-President 
Norman O. Houston, Secretary-Treasurer 





Supreme Liberty Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office: 3501 S. Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
Agents Wanted in: Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, West 


Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, Mis- 
souri, Kentuckey and Tennessee. 


lacreese Employment by Insuring With Us 


BUILDING FOR YOUTH 


An Institution of Life Insurance 


Great Lakes Mutual Insurance Co. 


Chas. H. Mahoney, President Louis C. Blount, Sec’y 
Home Office—DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Nerth Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company 


C. C. Spaulding, President Durham, N. C. 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE can be achieved by 
adoption of a foresighted Life Insurance program. 
There is a North Carolina Mutual policy perfectly 
suited to your needs and income ability. 

“NO HOME COMPLETE 


WITHOUT NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL POLICIES” 
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NEGROES IN BRAZIL 
By DONALD PIERSON 


Read this provocative study of 
black-white relations in a land 
where class and not race deter- 
mines social prestige. 


Price: $4.50 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 
69 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 








J KNOW THE TRUTH ABOUT NEGROES 





Advertisement 





Mrs. Grace Clifford, New York social leader says: "A clear, healthy, unblemished 
complexion is the greatest social asset! Ugly, pimply, rough skin weakens one's popu- 
larity, rendering it difficult to gain entree into society. Beautiful women cleanse their 
skin with warm water and gentle medicated Palmer's "'SKIN-SUCCESS" SOAP. Te 
lighten skin that is dark and tanned, | heartily recommend fast-working, fragrant 
Palmer's "SKIN-SUCCESS" WHITENING CREAM. Another hint: If embarrased by 
pimples, eczema and other blemishes of external origin, be sure to use Palmer's 
“SKIN-SUCCESS" OINTMENT. Helps bring blessed relief and a CLEARER, 
HEALTHIER, LOVLIER SKIN, everyone adores." 
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The latest unrationed story about the Negro used in schools, 
colleges and the home 


By Prof. MERL R. EPPSE 
Chairman, Division of Liberal Arts, Tennessee State 


CoLvLece, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


The Negro too in American History. 591 Pages.................ccccccccccsssessesseseessesenees $3.00 

A Guide to the Study of the Negro in American History......................c000000000008 $2.00 

An Elementary History of America, including the contributions of the 
ar Ns IN NN ood ce cactus es ane ca soiaceass vices inv hddasad cecadotewenleinsnvasbeies $1.50 


Order: NATIONAL PUBLICATION COMPANY 
‘\ P.O. Box 445, Nashville 2, Tennessee i 
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A Great Credo \ 


By RuTH TAYLOR 
Of the Stelzie Foundation. Inc... New York City 





O ME THERE was one moment at the Ne- 
gro Newspaper Publishers Convention that 
was a high point in all the conventions I 
have recently attended. ° 

It was the reading of the “Credo for the Negro 
Press,” written by P. Bernard Young Jr., editor 
of the Journal and Guide. There was only one 
thing I didn’t like about it—and that was it 
specified that this was a credo for the “Negro” 
Press. I wish Mr. Young had not confined it to 
one group but had made it apply to all news- 
papers. It is too good to be restricted. 


While the credo was designed as a 
yardstick for editors, there are great 
phrases contained in it which should be 
a credo for all—whether they be leaders 
or followers who are trying to bring 
about the fullest expression of democ- 
racy in our daily life. 

“I shall be a Crusader, but I will not permit 
my fervor nor the rightness of my cause to pro- 
voke abandonment of the cardinals of journal- 
ism, accuracy, fairness, and objectivity. 

Imagine what would be the effective- 
ness and power of a fighter who was 
never tripped up by his own prejudices! 
“T shall be ever on guard that I will not forget 

the greatest good for the greatest number while 
















































































advantaged by denials of them.” 


A leader who is mindful, even in the 
heat of controversy, of the needs of all, 
is a leader who can win, not only rights, 
but acceptance and good will for his 
followers. 

“I cannot deny or overlook my people’s vices 
and shortcomings. Neither will I permit their 
—? and good attributes to be hidden or de- 
nied.” 

To be too proud to alibi, too fair to 
minimize the good, too just to allow dis- 
paragement of a group because of an 
individual, bespeaks that inner poise 
which is the hall mark of the man who 
has thought things through. 

“I will knowingly print nothing with malice 
nor permit the exploitation of my columns by 
self seekers and narrow special interests.” 

To be too big for hatred and petty 
prejudices, to be too courageous to ac- 
cept aid from those who are motivated 
only by self interest, to be too’ sure of 
the rightness of one’s cause to stoop to 
malicious talk, that is a yardstick for any 
leader and for any people. 

This is a great credo. Would that we 
all could be worthy of it! 









































































































































seeking deserved benefits for those who are dis- 


“Medium of Leadership”; “Keystone of Democracy” 


“As a medium of leadership, information, education and influence among 
Negroes its [The Journal and Guide’s] record over the forty-four years of its 
life gives eloquent witness. As an instrument of one of the keystones of 
American Democracy it undoubtedly is fulfilling the highest obligation as 
a trustee of the guarantee of’ freedom of speech and the press.” 


—Newport News (Va.) Daily Press 


Credo For The Negro Press 


By P. Bernarp YounNG JR. 
Te otra & Journal and Guide 





[P. Bernard Young Jr., has been Editor-in-Chief of the 
Journal and Guide since October, 1943. For fourteen 
years prior he had been Managing Editor] 


I Shall Be A Crusader ... I Shall Be An Advocate... 
I Shall Be A Herald...I Shall Be A Mirror And A Record... 


SHALL CRUSADE for all things that are right and just and I will with 

equal fervor, expose and condemn all things that are unjust. I shall be a 

CRUSADER but I will not permit my fervor nor the rightness of my cause 
to provoke abandonment of the cardinals of journalism, accuracy, fairness and 
objectivity. 

I shall be an ADVOCATE of the full practice of 
the principles implicit in “Life, Liberty, and Justice For 
All.” I shall be an ADVOCATE for these human and 
civil rights on behalf of those to whom they are denied, 
and I shall turn the pitiless light of publicity upon all 
men who would deny these rights to others. I shall 
ADVOCATE for my country, my state, my city, and my 
race, but I shall ever be on guard that I will not forget 
the greatest good for the greatest number while seeking 
deserved benefits for those who are disadvantaged by 
denials of them. 

I shall be a HERALD, a bearer of good news, when- 
ever I may, but of all news, whether it be good or bad, 
if its heralding is in the public interest. I shall HER- 
ALD these tidings, good and bad, in the faith that the 
people are free only if the truth is known by them. I 
shall HERALD those things that others would suppress 
out of bias or for any and all other reasons. 

I shall be a MIRROR AND A RECORD—a MIRROR of our existence as 
it is and a RECORD of our strivings to better that lot. I cannot deny or over- 
look my people’s vices and shortcomings. Neither will I permit their virtues 
and good attributes to be hidden or denied. 

I shall have integrity and I will not be bought. I shall be beholden to no 
man or class, because I am the voice of all my people. 

I will knowingly print nothing with malice nor permit the exploitation of 
my columns by self seekers and narrow special interests. 

I shall mold public opinion in the interest of all things constructive. I shall 
seem impatient at times. I will be abused and misunderstood, but I shall try 
always to be right and ignore the abuse, knowing that the wages of advocates 
and prophets ever have been, in the beginning, abuse and misunderstanding. 

I shall be a crusader and an advocate, a mirror and a record, a herald 
and a spotlight, and I shall not falter. 

So help me God! 
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